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TTERS TO CHRISTIANS .—No. 8. 
THR WORK TO BE DONE. 
here were NO —— command requiring us 
the gospel to the heathen, the duty ofdoing it 


——— = 





‘joing itas Soon aswe are uble, would be perfeet- 
The whole spirit and tenor of the Bible 


wer; and therefure since the knowledge of the | 
js beneficial, to show that itis our duty to | 
hat knowledgeto the whole human race as | 
s possible. 
common principles of humanity lead to the 
conclusion, Multitades of our fellow mea 
ffering, even in this life, evils which no tongue 
il or pen describe, and hastening at the rate of 
y millionsa year, to the regions of eternal 
ir. ‘The experience ofall past ages hns de- 
rated, that the gospel is the only effectual rem- | 
the evils, which most deeply afflict them in| 
nt life; and the Bible, on almost every | 
assures us that there is salvation for the im-| 
J soul in none other. tis, therefore, the dic-| 
f humanity, as well as the command of Christ, 
e should * go into all the world and preach the 
pl to every creature,” as soon as we are able. | 
then, philanthropy imposes upon us any obli-| 
ns to beneficence; or we are hound to act in! 


HOLY dance with the pervading spirit of the Bible; | 


ere is any authority in the last great command | 
sus Christ—if any, or all of these, can make | 
hing our duty—it is our duty to make known | 
ospel to every human being as soon as we have 
or to do it. | 
use here, my brother, my sister in the Lord, 

e and think. Is this true, or is it not?—If not, 

e and whatis the error? Prove it false, or, 
ve—I adjure you,in the name of our Re-) 
er and for the sake of heathen millions—re-| 
that you will obey the truth—in any lezitimate 

its, to Which [ may fellow it. [f it is true,—what 

ve called upon by the authority of God and the | 
< of souls perishing for lack of knowledge, to 
| will answer briefly, and as Lam able. 

hjs duty, so plain, so important, and enjoined 

hem by a command given under circumstan- 
impressive and affecting, hans been neglected 
jstians of past agesto such adlegree that the 
f giving the gospel to a very burge proportion 

e human race has come down to us—Christians 

e nineteenth century. The number of our fel- 

men, who are now ignorant of the gospel, can- 

be definitely ascertained. The common esti- 
ewhich fixes the number of Pagans and Ma- 
ymedans at 600,000,000, is probably not far from 
ect. The number of Papists and other nomi- 
Christians,who are almost without ¢xception dés- 
ie of the Bible and of the spirit of Christianity, is 
but 150,000,000, Of these a missionary, who has 
it several years among them, and been conver- | 
twith a greatnumber of persons belonging to 
Ferent sects, Romish, Greek, Arminian, &e. tells 
that he has never met with a single individual, | 

‘ept those who had received the knowledge of 

truth from Protestant missionaries, that gave 

Jible evidence of piety. By inquiry of other 

ssionaries, he learned that their opinion respect- 
the utter want of real piety among them was 
rfectly aceordant with hisown. ‘These nominal 
ristians must, therefore, be included among those 
whom the gospel is to be made known.—The 
hole number is 750,000,000. 
No matter on what continent or island they re- 
e—no matter whether they dwell beneath the 
ojng sun of the torrid zone,the milder skies of 
mperate,or among the frosts and snows of 
»lar regions—no matter what is their color, 

character, or their mode of living—these 750,- 
1000 must all, without exception, receive the, 
spel. 

When say, they must receive the gospel, I mean 
merely thatthey must hear the simple declara- 
n, that Christ came into the world and died for 
ners; but that they must be instructed in all the 
sential doctrines of Christianity, or furnished with 
he means of acquiring a knowledge of those doc- 
ines, themselves.—A Bible must be placed in eve- 
family, and men capable of guiding them toa 
ight underst anding of the Scriptures, must be sent 
th, or raised up among them, in sufficient num- 
rs to make known the gospel to every individual. 
This is the work to be done. A Missionary. 
For the Boston Recorder. i 
BAPTISM. 
Wuart Does if signiry? 

Mr. Tracy,—In replying to the questions of “an 
Inquirer,” I have shown that the ceremony of bap- 
tism represents the purification of the heart by the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. 1 also quoted the figu- 
rative passages in Rom. 6th and Col. 2d. and show- 
ed that, according to Prof. Stuart, the laws of inter- 
pretation forbid our understanding these passages, 
as refering to the ceremony of baptism; and of 
course, they cannot be considered as proving that} 
hopticm represents Christ’s death, burial and resur- 
rection. 


} 
} 
‘ 


But before I leave these passages, let me present 
few more considerations upon them. Let me ask, | 
what is the Apostle here speaking of? Most oby i-| 
y, notof water baptism, but of a change of heart, | 
of passing from spiritual death to spiritual life. | 
This important truth, he unfolds by several figures. } 
He compares it to Christ’s death, burial, and resur-| 

rection;—to being crucified with Christ. What is 
there in death by crucifixion that resembles immer- 
sion in the water? What is there, in Christ’s death, 
burial and resurrection, that resembles beptisin by 
immersion? Look at all the circumstances. Christ's 
bedy, after he had bowed his head on the cross and 
died, was taken down, wrapped in lineu, and laid 
in ‘a sepulchre’ that was hewn in stone. He was not) 
buried in a grave, and the earth thrown areund him, 
as Is common in such eases; he was laid away in a 
small room or tomb in a rock, and after three days | 
rose again. What was there in all this, that can be 
sail to bear the least resemblance to immersing a} 
person in the w ater? [| can see nothing. 

These paseages are figurative representations of | 
the purification of the heart by the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. Is it agreeable to the laws of interpre- | 
tation to apply to figurative language a literal mean-| 
ing? Is it not straining these passages beyond the! 
design of the writer? Is it not carrying the princi-| 
ple of accemmodation too fae, to say, that they teach | 
us the mode and the meaning of water baptism? The} 
Bible in reference to the punishment of the finally 
impenitent, often speaks of fire, &e.; this is figura-| 
tive language, used to show that the torments of the 
lost will be dreadful; bat what if some one should | 
attempt to show from it, that there was real fire in| 
the torments of the wicked,—would any good philol-| 
ogist believe it? Certainly not. <a 

I bave another objection to saying thatthe ceremo- 
ny of baptism represents the death, burial and resur- 
rection of Christ. ‘There is another ordinance that | 
points to these events; the Lord's Supper. This is} 
a memento of Christ, of bis death, &c.—of all he did | 
to eave sinners. Why then confound the two ordi-} 
nances? Why not view them as distinct in their 
meaning? Certainly they are so in reference to all 
their external circumstances and designs. Why not 
regard the Lord’s Supper, as pointing to Christ,—to 
his eufferings, death, burial and resurrection,—to al) 
he did te save sinners;—and baptism, as pointing to 
the work of the Holy Spirit in purifying the sinner’s 
heart from sin? This would make the too ordinan- 
ces distinet and definite in their meaning; this would 
cerainly be seriptural; and this would not oblige us 
to stretch the figurative expressions of the Bible be-} 
yond their meaning. 

From these, and other considerations, I regard it| 
as certain, that the ceremony of baptism represents | 
the purifying of the heart by the influences of the | 
Holy Spirit; regard it as almost absolutely certain, 
that the passages in Rom. tth and Col. 2d have no 
reference whatever, either to the mode or meaning 
of water baptism. 

As an éndividual, | could wish that Christians of 
all denominations would build their hopes and prin- 
ciples and practices on whatis certain, and let things 
that are doubtful and uncertain remain as such. 

Simee it is very uncertain whether the cer:-mony 
of baptisia fas any reference to the death, burial and 
resurrection of Christ, why should some Christians, | 
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in giving an account of a revival, and of additions 
to the Church, say a certain number “ have been 


effects of formal y~ayer, I constantly practised it} 
both in public and inthe domestic circle. Let it be 





buried with Christ by baptism?” Did the Apost! 

use such language, when they gave an account of 
additions to the Church? Lean find no instance of the 
kind on record. Why then depart from Apos- 
tolic usage? Besides, the expressions, a eertain 
number “* have been buried with Christ in baptisin,” 
tend to lead the mind astray, They are understood 
by some, as saying that Christ was immersed when 
he was baptised, and that others have been immer- 
sed, baptized as Christ was. Thus some under- 
stand these expressions as refering to Christ’s bap- 
tism; while others, understand them 28 refering to 
Christ’s burial after his death, and as saying that bap- 
lism represents Christ’s burial. 
describing the manner in which persons are added 
the church, is equivocal, and not according to Apos- 
tolic usage, I think it ought to be dropped, Certain- 
ly, 2 pertinacious adherence to this phraseology ar- 
gues that they who use it, are conscious of the weak- 
ness of their cause, and resort to this method to 
strengthen their weak spot. They may suppose that 
by using such phraseology. they shall prove what is 


inent, this very uncertain 
baptism, they may think that they are telling the 


world that immersion is the only mode of baptism; | 
but while doing this, the consequences will he, that | 


they will either draw the minds away from the mean- 
ing, to the mode of baptism, and make the latter the 
most important, or they will loose sight of the obvi- 


ous part of its meaning, and retain only what is very | 


uncertain and doubtful. 

In conclusion let me say, that baptism may be ex- 
pressed in words that will lead minds astray. The 
early Fathers in the church sometimes used the 
word regeneralion to express tie ceremony of bap- 
tism; this led some astray. In our own times, we 
hear this ceremony described in such expressions as 
these,—several persons “ were buried with Christin 
baptism,”’--or, “a grave was cut in the ice and they 
were buried with Christ in baptism.” And now, 
Mr. Editor, | leave it with you and your readers, to 
decide whether the phraseology, on this subject,used 
by the moderns, is not as wide a departure from 
Apostolic usage, and whether it is not liable todo as 
much harm, as that which was used by the early 
Fathers in the church.  ERITAS, 


For the Boston Recorder. 
THE PROGRESS OF ERROR, 


Allthis while events were transpiring which could 
not do less than confirm the popular suspisions, in 
regard to my orthodoxy. Stull, however,---I did not 
leave the place of my supposed concealment, but 
continued to shelter myself behind the longuage of 
compromise, evasion, and sometimes, | fear, of du- 
plicity. My zealin the cause of improvement—so 
far as the eye of external observation could judge— 
was even increasing. My occupation presented 
more difficulties than that of most men, and yet there 
were few if any individuals in the community who 
paid greater attention to all the outward means of 
grace (the sacraments excepted) than I did. TL was 
almost always at church seasonnbly, and at my post 
in the Sabbath School. Partly from conviction of 
its importance, Lused for a year or two to kneel in 
the church during prayer, and stand during singing, 
although in these two respects Twas alone. In the 
fainily where Lwasa boarder, [ obtained permission 
to attend family worship night and morning, and to 
attend to other religious duties. And although | was 
in part convinced ofthe importance of these duties, 
as duties, yet 1 was probably influenced in no small 
degree by a desire to repel, by mydife and conduct, 
the growing public suspicions. The more these 
gained strength, the more persevering was | in the 
performance of thes- externals, 

But while all this was gving on in the external 
world, it may not be uninteresting to the reader to 
see what was within, and what title | had to 
the character which L claimed. ‘The following par- 
agraphs are extracted froma manuscript which was 
dated about the time to which the remarks I have 
just made apply. 

‘© Whether the practiee of depending on external ob- 
jects to excite the spirit of devotion does not in the end, 
produce more evil than good, is with me a question. I 
have sometimes thought by using these artificial helps, we 
come into a habit of depending on them, and ultimately 
lose that portion of the real spirit of prayer which we pre- 
viously possessed; and that if prayer ever appears in lan- 
guage it should be a spontaneous thing, excited by the 
circumstances in which the supplicant is placed. 

** We are to pray without ceasing. ‘This f understand 
to imply that we are constantly to live in the spirit of 
prayer ;—that in all our thoughts and feelings we are to 
wish and desire good to all mankind, our enemies not ex- 
cepted; and in all our ways, words and actions, endeavor 
to promote that general good. To do this, would be to 
pray without ceasing. Now whether times and seasons 
for prayer do not 01 the whole diminish our power and 
disposition to pray without cessation, demands a doubt 
That our feelings and wishes should rise to such a pitch as 
to produce emo ion,and even eraculatory prayer,'s perfectly 
natural: and if emotions of any kind are desirable they are 
desirable here. But there is a wide difference between that 
kind of prayer which is spontaneous and that which is forced 
—compelled. And if compulsion has an unfavorable ten- 
dency, generally, how know we but its tendency is unhap- 
py here? How do we know but that while we force our- 
selves to attend prayer statedly as a daty instead of hav- 
ing it excited by spontaneous feeling, we are fostering a 
spirit of hypocrisy, and bringing ourselves into a babit of 
taking up with the letter for the spirit—the shadow for the 
substance?’ 

** | would not speak confidently on the subject, but it 
appears to me that so long as formal (that is all bot pure- 
ly mental) prayer is considered of more importance than 
the spirit of prayer,—that is, prayer without ceasing, so 
long will this never ceasing prayer be declining in the 
earth Sut while we neglect doing everything in the spir- 
it of prayer, oar regard—our real heartfelt regard for even 
stated prayer, whether public or private, must, it seems 
to me, be diminishing 

** Here I anticipate an objection, which at first view 
seems to carry great weight “ Jesus our example pray- 
ed; and did formal prayer diminish the epirit of prayer in 
him ?*’  T answer that | do not know. Perhaps he prayed 
formally much less than we are accustomed to suppose 
There is, 1 believe, 
much in this manner. When it is said that he continued 
** all night in prayer to God,”’ it means, doubtless, that he 
was more inthe spirit of prayer all that night than at some 
other times. That he did pray formally, however, is 
manifest both from the facts as related by the ev angelists, 
and from the practice of his immediate followers. And I 
do not know bat formal prayer did diminish the spirit of 
prayer, evenin Jesus. If facts seem to prove that such 
is the result of formal prayer at the present time, it is like- 
ly it was so then 

** Why then, it will be asked, did he practice it? J 
answer, ‘* because of the unbelief and hardness of heart’’ 
of his followers. He found them attached to a religion 
of forms His object was to establish a religion in spirit. 
Now had he introduced his religion in all its purity at once, 
what would have been the consequence? He well knew; 
and he took a wiser course. He undertook to reform 
their religion. I came not, says he, te destroy the law, 
but to fulfil it. But that his ultimate object was to es- 
tablish a spiritaal system—a religion of the heart without 
forms,—is most certain. See Math. v. 28. Here 
of the strongest proofs of the Spiritaality of his kingdom. 
Yet he conformed to the existing Sabbath, — in come meas- 
ure at least—and on some occasions prayed publicly. It 


was undoubtedly necessary at that time that he should do | 


80; it may be necessary that the followers of truth should 
do so now. Bat it aleo may be unnecessary 

«* Let me not be understood to assert that the Sabbath, or 
prayer, or religion, or human laws are to be neglected. 
It is because I estimate the spirit of these things highly 
that I epeak thus freely. It is because I would make 
every day holy, all things prayer, all things religion. The 
law of God I would have perfectly kept, bot it is the spir- 
it of the thing which is wanted; and I should not be sur- 
prised if in the progress of homan improvement the highly 
favored fature generations of men should find forms im- 
pede their progress. I shall not be surprised—if in my 
next state of existence | should be susceptible of surprise 
—to look down upon the future generations of our race, 
and find them obeying the laws of God and man, as writ- 
ten in their physical, mental, and moral nature. Bat 
ere man can become so eminently spiritual —ismortal— 
moch must be done. Oh, that the friends of improvement, 
—the saviours of their race—in the spirit of the great 
Saviour, may be excited to constantly increasing diligence 
im the great and good work of promoting buman happi- 
ness." 


I have introduced this long extract to show, 1. 
Ms inconsistency nt that time; 2. The progress | 
had mae in the road of error. 

For it will be recollected in the first place, that 
notwithstanding all that I said and felt of the evil 





Since this way of | 


| evangelists are mere records ofa revelation. Indeed 


| common sense, the best sense to bring to the inter- 
the mode of baptism; that is, by making very prom- | 


art of the meaning of | 


| eantoned out to ourselves Goshens of “light and 


| us eat and drink,”’ not like beasts to be sure; for this 
| would be disreputable—but let it be our main object 


very little evidence that he prayed | 


|} ever. 


| now; though formerly wrong 
| ments have ultered during the last ten years, who shall | 
| guarantee their immutability for ten years to cone? 


is one | 











r bered, however, I did not pray in secret. 

In the second piace, it will be seen very plainly 
that I had by this time become quite a ‘liberal; and 
indeed in some points rather too liberal for some of | 
my fellows. For not only had Christ become “ Je- | 
sus,” and ‘‘ Jesus our example,” and a Saviour 
among many other less Saviours—a great Saviour 
merely—but he could, according to my views, com- 
promise; or asmy language might easily be constru- 
ed, conceal. 

Nor is this all that might be gathered, in regard to 
my progress. I certainly did pervert the Scripture. 
This does represent Christ as praying formally, and 
that, too, ofien; and I cannot think a person is jus- 
tified in saying that when he continued in prayer all 
night to God, it only means “ the spirit of prayer.” 
For if he merely prayed in secret, or rather in spirit, 
how could it have been known that he pfayed at all, 
to those who contend (and it is a piece off the same 
system to make the claim) that the writings of the 


pretation of seripture, after all, would understand 
by the language of the evangelists that he prayed in 
word,---not every moment to be sure---but at inter- 
vals, at the least, through the whole night. 

Once more, Not only are arguinents here used, 
which, if they have any weight against formal pray- 
er, are of equal weight against worship of any kind 
and against a Sabbath or its ordinances.-—but this 
ground is even taken. Every day is to be made ‘ ho- 
ly; all things, prayer; all things, religion.’ But as 
there is undoubtedly a sense in whieh this is admis- 
sible by all, I went even farther. ‘ Highly favored 
future generations” were to find “forms impede | 
their progress.” Of course they will be rejected. 
Why then, it might be inferred, shall not the ‘ lib- 
eral” reject them now? They were to obey the 
“laws of God” as “ written in their physical, men-| 
tal, and moral nature.” Of course the Bible will be | 
outof fashion.—Why shall not those of us who have | 





liberality” regard it even now as rather an old fish- 
ioned book? They were then to be immortal! Yes, 
reader, immortal below the sun. What use then 
in looking above the sun for an immortality? ‘* Let 


to enjoy all we can, physically, mentally and moral- 
ly—* for tomorrow we die.” 

These are, it seems to me, rational inferences 
from the foregoing premises—were those promises | 
admissible. Not the inferences of the mass of man-| 
kind, to be sure; fortheirs would be more sottish | 
and beastly; but those of the more elevated and in- | 
telligent. 

Reader, are you almost disgusted? Well, [am 
quite so. I would not weary your patience, but this 
account seems to me one of those prophylactics, | 
(preventives) which the present corruption of the | 
moral atmosphere requires; and Leannot but hope | 





it will be useful in saving you from that dreadful 
disease which had well nigh destroyed my own soul. | 
May my example serve as an awful beacon to warn | 
you to avoid the rocks on which I split. 

To the young especially, Lhope my narrative will 
be salutary. Nextto the treachery of your own de-| 
ceitful hearts is that treachery which deludes you in-| 
to a spurious “ free inquiry,” a spurious “ liberali- 
ty,” “ rationality,’ &e. have seen an end of all 
this: and in the language of the wise man can as- 
sure you that itis nothing but “ vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” I must be permitted to say once more, | 
however, lest I should be misunderstood, that 1) 
am not the enemy but the friend of free inquiry, | 
and of reason and liberality: but not of every thing | 
which claims these names. Lam fully convinced that | 
there is nowhere less of either of these than among | 
those who make the loudest and most exclusive pre- | 


| 


tensions to them. But not to inquire freely, reason 
earefully and be liberal and charitable, in the true 
sense of those terms, is treason, almost, against him 
who gave you your faculties. Let me specially 
urge you to use your common sense. For this too 
youareaccountable, Let it go with you in your inqui- 
ries on the subject of religion as well as accompany 
you elsewhere-—-and do not suffer yourselves by 
neglecting and despising so precions a been to 
sink in the blackness of darkness forever, 

To resume my subject. There seems to be a war | 
against formal prayer, Sabbath keeping, &c. in the 
foregoing paragraphs; but wherefore? Do not) 
words and the posture of the body influence the 
mind? For my own part, Phave no doubt that in 
any given instance, he will possess most of the spir- 
it of prayer, other things being equal, who makes 
the most of language, posture, &e.—provided he | 
does not become theatrical, 

But suppose the supplicating posture, and the | 
language of confession, thanksgiving, entreaty, Ke. | 
were universally exeluded, how would the! 
spirit ef these things remain ? Those persons who 
oppose all prayer but what they eall praying in spir- 
it, seem to forget a doctrine which is usually quite a! 
favorite with them, viz. that “ Example is better 
than precept.” ‘They even bold that religion is prin- 
cipally to be ineuleated by example But if prayer 
must always be purely mental, or rather must con-| 
sist ina general feeling of benevolence, and if ex- 
ample is the only or principle mode of teaching oth- 
ers to pray, all prayer whatever would cease with 
the next generation, ‘The same remarks are trne— | 
and strikingly so, of the keeping of the Sabbath, of 
attention to baptiam, the Lord’s Supper, &e, 

We are nforeover directed to “let our light 
shine.” But how ean it shine, if itis never to be | 
embodied into words oractions? Our love to G vl, 
for example—how could our light shine in’ this res- 
pect if there was no evidence to the work! around us 
in our language, or actions, that we ever thoughi of 
him? 

Where m individual has once set cut in a course 
of error, there is no telling where be willend. All 
vices and errors, as well as virtues, are relative. Hav- 
ing embraced one error you are more likely, other 
things being equal, to admit another, and sometimes | 
a whole gang at once. ‘This tendency in our nature 
is highly useful when properly directed; otherwise | 
its results are equally injurious, 

Having lowered the scriptures and the Saviour) 
to suit my own convenience, it was now perfectly | 
natural to take another step. Thad robbed him of 
his darling attribute, merey, by reducing the Son to! 
the characterofa mere creature and now I proceeded 
to strip him one by one of his other attributes. The | 
following is an article which L wrote at this time! 
against his emmutahility. 

** Throughout the material world, all things are muta- 
ble. Even the mind of man, partaking as it does of a} 
higher natore than that of other animals, is subject to! 
change. Weare not the snme yesterday, to day and for- | 
Whee we review our past lives how are we struck | 
at the difference between our present views and feelings, | 
and those of some former period. We ean searcely be- 
lieve we are the same beings. We think ourselves right 
But why? 


long 


| 


If our senti- 


W hy | 
are we so fond of considering ourselves as ‘* being already 
perfect?’’ Simply I think because we have been taught, | 
time immemorial, to worship an immutable Deity 

* The character of man has always borne some pro-| 
portion to the character of the Deity he has contemplated. | 
Or to place the subject in a clearer point of view, man in-| 


| dividually and collectively, rises higher in the scale of ex- 


cellence the higher the standard at which he aims. Andto 
the greatest possible excellence—the greatest at least of | 
which we can conceive—we give the name of Deity Now 

immutability is said to be one of God's attributes. Hence | 
is it not highly probable that a belief in this doctrine and | 
associating this with other attributes of Deity has led men 
to aim at immatability, and todeem it derogatory to their 
character to be found mutable? 

** Bat does not our happiness depend in a certain sense, 
on ovr capacity to change? What isit that makes man 
nobler than the beasts that perish? Is it not the principle 
of improvement—-the power of changing his condition? 
And shal! we dread change? 

** For my own part,! rejoice that I am mutable. I 
might have been formed an anchangeable being ;—I might 
have been formed susceptible of change, bat incapable of 
changing myself. But! find myself both susceptible of 
change, and able to change myself. Blessed prerogative! 
May it never be abused. And should I find that the wor- 
ship of « God who changes not, tends to impede my pro- 
gress in the career of improvement, I will conclude that 
the character of the Deity is, in this respect, misunder- 
stood. That view of God or religion which tends most 
to raise man from the depravity into which he has fallen 











must be the truest. “* By their froits ye shall know them,"’ 
is a rule of universal spplication.’’ 


It is obvious that this extract, like the former, 
contains many just remarks, but it is also obvious 
that it closes with what in Germany would ~ ve- 
ry well for Rationalism, perhaps; but which i 


Germans, many of them, will not believe in the eter- 
nity of future punishment, because it appears to 
them inconsistent with God’s general character. 
But are we not in duty bound to mke the character 
of God as he has revealed it? “Thou thoughtest 
verily, that [ was such an one as thyself; but will 
it be an extenuation of the crime, that we thought so? 
How absurd to measure the Deity by ourselves;— 
to erect a tribunal of our own by which to try the 
Governor of the Universe! 8 

time to dwell on so glaring an absurdity. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
SATURDAY EVENING, 


Ought a Christian to attend these Saturday Evening 
Concerts? 


This question came into my mind a few evenings | 


ago, as [ heard a professing Christian speaking in 
rapture, of a fashionable coneert from which he had 
just returned. 

It was Saturday evening; and the question struck 
me the more fore bly from seeing at the same time 
another brother seated at the table, engaged in pre- 
paring his Sabbath School lesson, and meditating 
upon the best way Of impressing its solemn truths 
upon the young minds intrusted to his care. 

I should not perhaps communicate my thoughts 
thus upon this subject, did | not know that there are 
a great many professing Christians, who think it no 
harm to spend a Saturday evening in this manner, 
just now, because there is very fine singing to be 
henrd, and they, disapproving the theatre, have no 
other opportunity to hear it. 

I came to the conclusion that they ought not to go, 
becanse it isa bad preparation for the Sabbath. 

Light music, more than any thing else, tends to 
dissipate every serious thought. The student seeks 
music to rest his weary faculties; the tradesman, 
vexed and troubled by the thousand cares of business, 
feels his drooping spirits revived by it; many an 
anxious mother would sink under the weight of her 
heavy duties did not music at times lighten her mind 
and beguile her cares. 

Now it is true that the mind must be freed from 
its cares, before the soul can rise into an atmosphere 
of holy meditation, by which it is properly prepared 
for the Sabbath. But light music not only dispels from 
itthese cares, but haunts itfor a long time afterwards, 
excluding serious thoughts from their timely and 
rightful possession of it. 

1 know full well from ead experience that it is im- 
possible to enjoy that heavenly state of feeling on 
the Sabbath which a Christian ought to enjoy, if he 
attends a concert of light music the evening pre- 
vious. He may go to the House of God, but snatch- 
es of song will be flying about in his head so as en- 
tirely to distract his attention from the services;— 
and his private devotions will be as cold as wandering 
thoughts can make them. ‘Thus a blessed Sabbath 
in which he might have made a day's journey to- 
wards henven, will be worse than lost to him. Now, 
so long as one can make a better prepafation for 
this holy day, it is his duty to do it: but a Saturday 
evening concert is not only not the best, but almost 
the very worst preparation he can make. 

In a proper frame of naind, how little would one 
be moved by such arguments as, “ there is no other 
night when you ean attend such concerts; these sing- 
ers will soon be gone, and then you will regret not 
having heard them.’ His answer would be—* shall 
lever reget that instead o “spending such an impor- 
tant season, sented among the devotees of pleasure 
an! listening to the gay songs of thoughtless men and 
women, L employed it in preparing my soul toe enjoy 
asweet foretaste of heaven on the morrow?” H. U. 


MEANS OF SELF DISCIPLINE, 


After infancy follows that period of life, the great 
business of which is, learning. During its continu- 


ance, to learn, is the employment which every thing | 


enjoins upon us. 
and ever pushing us on to new acquisitions. Even 
the progress of amusement and vice, when any un- 
happily fall into it, derives no small part of its attrac- 
tions from the circumstance that, in them, the young 
mind is ever making acquisitions,—ever learning 
something of which it was before ignorant. It is the 
age of wonder, and of desire to understand that 
which excites the wonder. It 
which the young specimen of humanity is capable 
of litle else. Even if boyhood be spent in the ln- 
bors of the farm or the workshop, the principal 
value of these labors consists in the skill aequired 
by them;-that is, in the knowledge gained of the 
right modes of performing their various operations. 
It is too, from the nature of the case, the only sea- 
son in which aeq Hsitions can be made, the benefits 
of which will extend through the whole of active 
life: for, if made at a later ye riod, some part of it 
is already gone. [tis the period, too, in which the 
mind is open for the admission of knowledge; not 
preoceupied w ith errors, which must be laboriously 
displaced to make rooin tor coreet vrews; tu 
which, too, no pride of opinion forbids one to listen 
to jostruction, and in which a confession of igno- 
rance is no disgrace, for there bas been no opportu- 
nity to become correctly informed. Indeed, 
state of bodily imbecility, of unfitness for other li- 
bors, seems to have been placed at the very thresh- 
old of life. on purpose toe yupel us to learn, just 
when acquisitions are best made, and most valuable 
to those that make them, It isin its very nature, 
the period of voluntary acquisition; a business 
which should receive attention, indeed, while we 
live, but which is now our great,—almost our only 
concern, 

What a noble opportunity does this period of life 
present for establishing in our own minds, a volun- 
tary allegiance to TrutH! How it favors, not mere- 
ly the habit of veracity—of saying exactly what we 
believe—but the love of (ruth, as truth! The great 
employment of our minds is, to discover truth, and 
of our bodily organs, to form habits of acting as it 
prescribes. ; Every acquisition fills our minds with 
joy. Every new fact ascertained, gives it a new 
consciousness of power; for the know ledge of that 
fact, the learner sees, may be used to accomplish 
some desirable object; or if this be not seen in every 
instance, the mind instinctively believes it, or rather 
knows it. And then, how gladly explanations are 
received !—and explanations are just bringing out to 
light the principles of that which is explained. At 
least, explanations are perfect only in proportion as 
they approach towards thischaracter. Hence the mind 
iscontinually led on in the acquisition of principles. & 
finds every such acquisition a pleasure and a prize. 
And in practice, whether in labor or in play, we 
find that knowledge, which is nothing but the hold 
the mind bas on truth, must be our guide, and is 4 
safe and sure guide, to success, 

In circumstances like these, how can the mind 
fail to become in love with truth? How ean habits 
of loving truth, seeking after truth, 
truth, confiding in truth, and following whereve: 
truth shall lead fail to be formed ? The circumstances 
which give to this period of life its character, all favor 
the formation of such habits; and voore they once 
formed, a virtuous character would be formed; for 
voluntary obedience to the truth is virlue. 

Are we told that the syren song of indolenre irre- 


sistibly entices the mind away from the pursuit of 


truth? What, we ask in reply, of all there is arounyl 
us, teaches indolence? Or whence come the syren’s 
notes, but from the deep recesses of a heart inclined 
to evil? No. Our cirewmstances all callus to the 
attainment of knowledge and virtue; and in the 
pursuit of knowledge at least, the rejoicing of pa- 
rental pride over our progress, and the gratulations 


of friends, well pleased with the hopes we en- | 


courage, join with the pramptings of our own spirits 
to cheer us on. And knowledge obeyed is virtue. 
I< it sail, that the knowledge thus pursued in 
youth is only the knowledge of natural things, and 
that religious knowledge is not presented to the 
mind with the same attractions? ; 
ean teach the young mind to make the distinction ’ 
"The world is full of lessons concerning right and 
wrong, such as even a child can read. ‘The oceur- 
rences of every day force them upon our notice. 
Farents, friends, all: mankind, even the brutes the 


veriest reptiles, could they but think and speak, are } 


interested in teaching us our — _ other 
teachers find themselves compelled to teach us some 
duties, even in selfdefeuce. And then what spirit 


n this | we have, even in childhood, to desire that others 
country deserves a more opprobrious epithet. The | may be righteous,—may understand and love the 


ut itis a waste of | 


Curiosity is awake and vigorous, | 


is the age, too, in} 


that | 


eizing bold of 


What, we as, , 


didinfancy tend to form in us? And how would 
that spirit rise up and welcome the first knowledge ot 
God and duty! And consider, too, what reason 


way of duty! Our parents, our brothers and sis- 
ters, our playmates, all with whom we have to do, 
| all our intercourse with every one of them ee us 
reason to wish that they may be good. e are 
| continually receiving benefits from what is right, or 
| injury from what is wrong in them, and we cannot 
| but know it. Yes; every day and every hour brings 
| us occasion to reflect how desirable it is, if we re- 
| gard our own heppiness, that right feelings and 
right conduct prevail in the world. And besides; 
| the ghosts of so many misspent, murdered years 
cannot rise up to affright our consciences, as when 
we think of duty at a riper age; wor . :e we, as 
| then.sneered into resolute thoughtlessness by vicious 
| companions, who dare not let us think, lest they 
| should be compelled to think themselves. Why, 
then, should not religious truth receive our earnest 
attention, and why should not we make progress in 
acquiring it, as rapidly and as joyfully as in the ac- 
| quisition of any other kind of truth? What can 
| lend us to make the distinction? How can that love 
| of truth, which is so continually called forth on 
| other sudjects, which every thing around us, every 
| thing in our circumstances, so tends to strengthen 
| into a fixed and ruling habit of the mind,—how can 
it fail to embrace moral truth, and to lead us into a 
willing and devoted allegiance to its authority ? 
The point must be conceded. We are not made 
| bad by our circumstances. At every period of life, 
| they tend to form in us habits of virtue, rather than 
; of sin. This should teach us two lessons. The 
first is, that the evil which isin usis from ourselves; 
that the world is a very good world, and is sulbservi- 
ent to evil, only as we abuse it because we are 
| wicked; and that, therefore this wickedness is in | 
| the highest sense our own; thatin our sin we are | 
| utterly without excuse, for oursin is not brought in | 
| upon us by the influence of the things around us, but | 
flowing out spontaneously from our own evil hearts, 
changes every good creature of God into a means 
and an oceasion of ev¥.—The second lesson is, 
that those who would overcome sin and become 





| 
| 


Let them cast off the depressing thought, thnt the 
condition in which God has placed them is one 
which naturally, and almost inevitably calls them to 
sin; in which every thing is, in its own nature, 
a means of evil, and nothing a means of good. Let 
them look out upon this fair earth, and upwards to 
those bright heavens, and around them upon all the 
yarticulars which makes up their condition; and 
fee them see and acknowledge in them all, means, 
opportunities and incentives to virtue,—influences 
which would prevail with all to be holy, but forthat 
evil within, from which they now turn with ardent 
desire for deliverance from it, and with fervent as- 
piratious after that holy beauty, to the acquisition 
of which all things join to invite them, Let them | 
look thus upon the universe and its glorious author, 
and they will feel their spiritual strength renewed; 
they will “run and pot be weary,” they will “ walk | 
and not faint.” Vt. Chroniele. 














Home Wissions. 


| 
| 
| For the Boston Recorder. 
LETTERS FROM THE AGENT.—.Vo. J. 
| To Rev. Dr. Codman, Chairman of ? 
| the Executive Com. of the M.M.S8.4 
| Braistree, Fee. 1833. 
| My Dear Brorner,—* To every thing there is 
| a season, and a tine to every purpose under the 
| heaven.” But there is no time for tdleness. ‘he 
| world is in motion. The children of the wicked 
| one never rest—and the children of God bave work 
| enough to do, to occupy every moment. 
this remark to be limited in its application, to par- 
| ticular classes of Christians. The pastor of a 
church, the missionary, or the agent of a benevo- 
lent society lies under no stronger obligations to un- 
wearied activity in the service of Christ, than every 
| other man who has “vowed unto the Lord,” and 
then suspended his hopes on the cross. 


What if the Providence of God has assigned to | 


one man, ¢his sphere of action, and to another that? 
What if he calls the same individual to one species 
of labor to day, and to another, to-morrow—and 
what ifthere be an equal diversity of gifts, as of 
persons, are not all equally bound to 
he come,” 
command ? 
ings and 

bosoms 


occupy tll 
the talents and opportunities at their 

And how unreasonable are the envy- 
jevtlousies that sometimes agitate the 
of Christians, as well as the men of the 


world, leading them to indulge in evil surmisings, | 


ticulars respecting our Tract distribution, but as this 
It is enough to make angels | 


and perverse disputings—in harsh censures, and 
bitter crimimations! 
weep, to witless Ww hat we are sometinns s compelled 
to witness—instead of mere tdleness, time murdered 
in the attempt to murder the character of those who 
are acknowledged té be “ Brethren in Christ.” 

But bam not going to preseh you a sermon,—if 
I were, the murder of time and of the characters of 
your brethren, would be the last of all topics on 
which you would need to be addressed, 
there are, who need such a sermon—written im 
letters of fire, and published with the trump of 
Gabriel, but they il neither hear you nor me. May 
the Lord forgive them! 

No; if au apology were thought necessary for | 
addressing you on the subject of that agency to 
which Divine Providence has called me, | thought 
it might be found in the inspiring adage above. If 
there be time for action alrroad, there is time also 
for rest at home: and while the body finds repose 
within the limits of the endeared domestic circle, the 
mind may profitably range through the past and 
the future, and by means of the pen, throw a meus- 
ure of influence abroad, that shall 
cause to Which our lives are pledged 

The kingdom of Christ is one. His 
are many. ‘Their talents are various, and their 
labors are manifold, Butall have their eye on his 
kingdom—all are striving to strengthen its founda- 
tions, or to rear its walls, or adorn its palaces, and if 
some bystanders say, ‘* Lo here—or lo there” for the 


Sou 


subserve the 


servants 


purpose of dividing or alienating them, yet obedient | 


to their Lord and Master, they regard them not— 
and press forward inthis work. Tinperfections they 
have, and sinful passions, which sometimes burst 
forth to their own confusion and the hindrance of 
their success—but over these they shed the tear of 
sorrow—pour forth their supplications for forgive- 
ness, and then with renovated zeal and courage 
urge on their pawers to new efforts, 


Once it was thought, that the world could be con- | 


verted by missionaries alone—and meassionary socie- 
tres were formed, and the heralds of salvation sent 
forth, in numbers limited only by the scanty funds 
that the dozing spirit of benevolence could supply. 
The missionary found the weapons of bis warfare 
too few and feeble, while he had not the Bible in 
hand, to give point and force to the arrows drawn 
from his quiver—and Bible Societies were tormed 
to place the oracles of God within his reach, whe th- 
er he assailed the Jew or the Greek, the 
or the Barbarian, and even to furnish them to every 
man that would receive and use them. but then, 
| such was the amount of light scattered abrand, and 
| such the spirit of inquiry excited, that the supply of 
missionaries wae found inadequate to meet the 
demands for oral instruction, and Education Socie- 


M . | 
ties and Tract Societies were formed—the first to | 


roultiply living preachers, and the Inst to aid them 
in their labors and to go where no living preacher 
could be found to go. And to these succeeded the 
Sabbath School, the Temperance reform and eari- 
ous other means of enlarging the kingdom that shall 
soon swallow up all the kingdoms of the world. 
So far from rivairy in their spirit and object, 
| these several societies are but integral parts of one 
great system of benevolent movement: neither of 
| them could long subsist alone; they are mutually 
| dependant, mutually auxiliary; and will share con- 
jointly the honors of the victory that awaits the | 
armies of the Lord. 
| ‘The departinent of labor in which it ismy bappi- 
ness to be mast intimately associated with you, is 
indeed comparatively humble. {It is however the 
department that heaven has assigned us, It is, lay- 
| ing the foundations anew, where the wall has fallen 
down, and repairing the breaches that one enemy 
| or another has made, for the entrance of the uncir~ 


what they ought to be, should be of good courage. | 


as communicated by dear Mr. Ropes? 


Seythinn | 





| eumcised into the citadel, Thatisenough, Faith- 
fulness here, is honor, and the final sentence, ‘ Well 


done,”’ is- reward, a reward that flows from abound 
ing grace. 


May it be ours! 
ome Missions are ace 





unt of 


a o an 
good that no tongue can tell. They are not only 
immediately instrumental in saving ‘souls, and edi- 
fying the body of Christ, but they are creating 
fountains of living water in the midst of wide wastes, 
fountains, sending forth each its little rills, to form 
the river which shall flow onward, and throw out 
its branches, and water the world. From churches 
repaired, or in se ge ofrepair in Massachusetts 


within the last twelve years, not less than a thou- 
sand dollars have gone in a — year into the 
Treasury of the A. C. F. M. and proportion- 
al contributions have passed into the Treasuries of 
other benevolent Societies—all which had been lost 
to the cause of benevolence but for the patrons of 
Home Missions. Nor is this alk These sidking 
churches were drawing others rapidly down with 
them into the vortex that had almost swallowed 
them up, and their deliverance has saved from de- 
struction many churches that are now strong and 
active in the service of Christ. 

But 1 will not detain you with remarks like these. 
My responsibilities to the Committee, and to the 
friends of Home Missions, whose agents we are, 
are such as to demand occasionally, some more de- 
tailed statements of the efforts made to fulfil their 
wishes, than ean be given with propriety, in an an- 
nual Report. It is my purpose therefore, in a few 
subsequent communications to spread out before 
you the ground that has been surveyed, and make 
you acquainted, as far as God will permit with the 
trials and encouragements that attend our enter- 
prize. 

I will only add the remark here—that nine weeks 


| of my time, since the last anniversary, have been 


devoted to the cause beyond the limits of the Srate; 
tinder the direction of the Committee of the A. H. 
M. S., embracing the whole month of July and 
fractions of the months of June, August and Sep- 
tember. Of this part of my agency, it does not be- 
come me here to spenk, further than to acknowl- 
edge the goodness of God, in awnking extensively 
adeep and hallowed interest in the subject among 
the brethren and churches of the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. May that interest 
extend yet further,and become more pure and strong, 
till every desolation of those States shall be repaired! 
Yours in the best bonds, R. S. Srorrs. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
A HOME MISSIONARY ANECDOTE. 

Says a missionary—‘ About a year and a half ago, 
I seriously contemplated leaving my people, be- 
cause little or no good seemed to be done. [ made 
known the faet to one of them—the father of ten or 
eleven children, all still living. He took my hand and 
pressed it. Tears filled hiseyes. Suid he, ‘ DPve 
a large family —a number of my children have gone 
out from their father’s house; this, I can bear; | 
can see with composure my last child leave me, if 
for that child’s good. [can see him go to any dis- 
tunee and can give him my blessing; but,’ said he, 
half uttering his words—* but I cannot give up 
my minister.” [turned from him, resolved to make 
one, last effort for the cause.—T hat effort has result- 
ed inthe erection of a meetinghouse, the conver- 
sion of nearty a dozen souls, the adoption by the 
church of a strictly evangelical confession of faith 
and covenant, and the increase of the church by 


{the addition of nine valuable members, seven of 


whom are in the bloom of youth.” 
Despise not the day of small things. 





Intelligence. 


LETTER FROM ST, PETERSBURGH 


| ‘The follow ing is the letter from the Rev. Richard Knill 
mentioned in our last 
Nor is | 


We have omitted a few sentences 
relating chiefly to facts mentioned in the letter from Mr. 
Ropes already published. 

Dear Str.—When Paul came to Appii Forum 


| and the Three Taverns and saw the brethren waiting 


to sympathize with him and to cheer him, he thank- 
| ed God and took courage! Now if Paul, the Apostle 
Paul, who had been caught up into the third heaven, 


| could feel quick sensations arising from the kind- 


ness of strangers,what think you,sir,must have been 
our feelings when we heard and saw your love to us 
We also 
thanked God and took courage—we felt it as a fresh 
call to renewed effort in the cause of our 
Redeerner. 


matchless 


In the course of this letter we shall give you par- 


is the first time we have had the pleasure of addres- 
sing you, it seers nece ssary to give you a brief uc- 
count of the dealings of God 


with us from the be- 


| ginning 


The Rev. Dr. Paterson came hither in 1812, and 
after having succeeded in obtaining the highest pat- 
ronage for a Bible Society 


ype rations 


, he quickly commenced 
For this purpose, Mr. Rutt came here 
as printer to the Russian Bible Society. He had en- 
joyved great privileges ofa religious nature in Eng- 
land, which could not be found here—the Doctor felt 
thia and trembled, lest by bringing a young man— 
not pious—fron: the inp of religion, he should at last 
have a painful account to give. This led Doctor Pat- 
erson to ask one of his countrymen—now one of our 
Deacons—to permit bim to expound the Scriptures 
in his house on Sunday evenings. He readily con- 
sented, and the Doctor began his expositions. Many 
attended, Some were converted. My wife was one 
of the seals of the Doctor's ministry. 

ln this way the work proceeded until 1516, when 
Rev. W. Glen, now of Astrachan, and Rev. E. 
Stallybrass, now of Selinginsk, arrived here on their 
way to the Interior. This led our friends to ask the 
Rev. Mr. Mortimer, the Moravian minister, to lend 
his chapel for English preaching, which he cheer- 
fully granted—Mr. Glen preached the first sermon 
Mr. Stallybrass followed, and as Missionaries arri- 
ved from time to time, the pulpit was supplied by 
them 

In the absence of Missionaries, Drs. Paterson, 
Pinkerton and Henderson preached, but chiefly Dr. 
H. These dear servauts of Christ amidst their va- 

ried labors did not neglect this infant cause 
| Ede not know exactly when the Lord’s Supper 

was first administered among them, but I helieve it 

was while Mr. Swan resiled here, for he regularly 
After he left St. Pe- 
tersburgh, Mr. Carruthers was the preacher. 

When I arrived in Dee. 1820, the Lord’s Supper 


was ndministered in a room at Dr. Paterson’s; since 


supplied for a twe lvernonth. 


that tirme we have had it in the chapel. We never 


had a chapel of our own, but have paid a small rent 
| to the good Moravians, 


All the people who have united with us in charch 
fellowship have not been converted here. Some 
were pious before they came hither, and those be- 
longing to various denominations, have gladly joined 
us on their arrival. 

‘To <hew you something of a Catholic Church, I 
may add that we are composed of Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptiste, Methodists, Burgbers and 
Independents; yet as far as Iam acquainted with the 
state of mind among ws, I thipk it is a spirit of good 
brotherly feeling. I do not mean to insinuate that 
we are spotless. Alas! far from #—or are all alike 
zenlous—yet there is much to be thankful for, and 
over which angels rejeice 

Four of our members have engaged in missionary 
service. Two in the Island of Madagascar, one 
at Karass; andone whe intended to go to Orenbarg 
is now in America 

We try as much as we can to keep up communion 


with our missionary friends. For this purpose we 
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support 8 Native Preachers in my old station, Tra-| 


vancere, 
the mission scheels to become Native Schou! Mis- 
tresses, 

Yo our brethen in Madagascar we lately sent £20 
to assist them in erecting a new chapel, &e. It has 
a fine reaction---and theugh we are only a few, yet 
{ suppose we do much mete at home from our con- 
nexiou with missiopafes abroad, The liberal soul 
shall be made fatard all the churehes who act up- 
on a liberal plan will feel this in their own sweet ex- 
perience. 

Weare net» missionary church, but are some- 
thing dike it, and wish to beso; the more we are 
like it the better, 

It is exactly four years ago this day (29th Sept. 
O, S.) that we began to circulate the Seriptures on 
a larve scale, and through the loving kindness of 
our God we have circulated twenty-five thousand 
volumes. ‘To you, dear sir, who know the value of 
the Bible, this will appear of great importance. 

In adlition to the above we have circulated 1500 
Common Prayer Books in the Finnish language,each 
hook containing 500 pages, and also many very use- 
ful treatises in the same language. 

We consider this part of our work particularly in- 
teresting, as the influence of it is felt in every part 
of this vast empire---and we trust, dear sir, that you 
and our other dear American friends will continue to 
help us---that we may help others. * * * * 

With every expression of gratitude for your fa- 
vors---and praying that all grace may abound to- 
wards you, we subscribe ourselves your sincerely 
thankful and affectionate fellow servants, 

Signed in behalf of the Tract Committee by your 

very obedient servant, aL 


Sarepta House, St. Peters-2 
burg, 29th Sept. O. 8.1832. 5 


ticnuarp Kyirr. 


MANAYUTDK, Pa. 

The Rev. ©. A. Bumstead of Manayunk, writes 
to his father in this city, under date of Feb, 12,| 
1833, as tullows: 

*Trisnow about four menths that the Lord has 
heen pouring out his Spirit upon our little Zion, | 
within which time we have received 80 members to| 
Week before list we held a pro- 
tracted meeting of seven days, which has been at- 
tended with very favorable results, 


our communion, 


We have hope 
of 30 persons, old and young, male and female, who | 
have been born to a lively hope in Jesus Christ du-| 
ring the meeting. Many more appear to be ina} 
state of deep solicitude about their eternal intere sts. | 
** * From the number that attend our inquiry | 
meetings, and the favorable and solemn appearance | 
of our prayer meetings, we are encouraged to hope 
for great things. ‘There has certainly been a won-! 
derfal change wrought in the midst of us. It was! 
dificult a few months ago to persuade the male | 
members of our ehurch to pray in public; now | 
there is no one who refuses to do his duty in’ this! 
respect. The whole church is divided into twelve | 
prayer-meetings,—the males composine two and| 
the females 1C—who meet every Wednesday eve-| 
ning for prayerin different parts ofthe village, * * 
‘There is an astonishing work going on in the} 
Sabbath School. 


I attend the school every Sabbath | 
afternoon 


and in connexion with one or more of | 
We number 120 schol- 
Of this number as many as 50 children hold a 


house on Sabbath evening 


our elders, superintend it. 
urs, 
prayer meeting at my 
trom 5 o’clock ull the time of evening service in 
the church. Itis truly delightful to behold these 
cbildren conducting their own prayer meeting; to 
hear their fervent prayers for ane another, for the 
eburch, for 


the village, and ¢ specially for the un- 


converted scholars and teachers of the and 


then to hear with what life and sincerity they seem 


school; 
to engage in the songs of Zion, Many pious people 
from Philadelphia, hive lately come out and spent 
the Sabbath with us, who tok! me that nothing ever 
made them feel the power and presence of God so 
much as when they looked the in my 
house, crowded with children who were singing and 
praising God. Many of th of Rev. 


Dr. Livingston’s church areeut every Saturday ot 


into room 


brethren the 


late, both to give a helping hand, and (as they say) 


to get their hearts warmed, 

* The Spirit of God seems to be hovering over this | 
wholesection ofeountry, The Baptist church about 
a mile from this place has received very large ac 
cessions of late. The churches 


in Germantown 


also are in a very prosperous condition; Cliristians 
are waked up, and sinners are crying, What must I 
do to be saved. Never, 1! 


a time in this section of country. 


elieve, was there such 
There have been 
in all these churches some of the most remarkable 
instances of the converting power of God, I think, 
that the ear ever heard. Limight mention several, 
With us the 
work is going on; and so long as we see the church 
coming up to the work, end the children also en- 
gaged in prayer, we shall continue to say, “ The) 
Lord is with us.” There are, I think, not far from| 
30 children who have given their hearts tothe Lord, 


but the limits of my paper forbid. 


and who engage in prayer at their prayer meeting. 
You would be surprised to see the order and regu-| 
larity that attend all their meetings. © that 
faith and prayer may be commensurate with the 
wonderful blessings that we are now 
Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 


our 


receiving! 
but unto thy 
name give glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth’s 


sake.”’ 


Avaurn, N. Y.—A fetter from Auburn to a cler-| 
gyman in this vicinity, dated Feb. 16,1833, gives 
some particulars of the state of religion there. We 
are not at liberty to publish the letter itself, but will] 
mention a few facts: | 

A protracted meeting commenced in the ‘ Old} 
Presbyterian Church’ on the 80th of January which | 
was still in progress at the date of the letter. They} 
have preaching three times a day, besides prayér| 
meetings and meetings for inguiry. ‘The day meet- 
ings continued tobe numerously attended, and in the 
evening tobe crowded, Inquirers began to press 
forward to the seats appropriated for them about the | 
third day, and the number had increased till when} 
There Lad 
been a great many hopeful conversions, and among! 
them individuals of the most 
hat 


| 
the letter was written it was tery large. 


vicious and oldurate 


eter, ‘here is no sectarianism here now,’ 
says the writer,—Baptists, Methodists and Presby-| 
terians all being engaged in the same work with ap- 
parent singleness of heart. A new Methodist Chapel] 
was opened on the 6th of Febrt iy, and a protract- 
ed mecting immediate ly commenced, It had not beon 


ciscontinucd on the 16th. The writer was there on 


the evening of the 15th, and found the house—esti- 
mated to accommodate 1200 persons—crowded, and 
the meeting one of «! 


ep literest an | solemnity. 


Some very strikingeases of hopeful conversion are | 
particularly mentioned, 
i | 
Anvover.—A letter from Andover says: “ The| 
Lord, we hope, is coming among us lw the rev iving| 
influences of his spirit. S une are anxious,—a few | 
are indulging the hope of pardon through a Saviour’s| 
bleed.” 


Prorascren Meetine at Perrerets.—We under- 
stend that the protracted meeting at Pepperell last 
week was nousually interesting, and that on the last 
day nearly 150 inquirers took the anxious seatsand 
several obtamed hope that they had passed trom 
death unio life. [Lowell Obs. 


Scesex, Co. N. J.—A correspondent in Sussex 
county, N. J. says; There has heen, during the 
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last six or eight months past, a powerful work of 


We are also tr-ining 5 young persons in| Ged in this region of country, It is still in progress | raised towards the founding of this institution. 


| insome of the churches, and we hope will continue 
in all as there may be subjectsfound to be wrought 
upon from time to time. In a group of nine churches 

| there have been six or seven hundred souls hopefully 

| converted, [ Rel. Intelligencer. © 





| Stare or Reticion iy Urica.—The protracted 
| meeting appointed recently in the third church,in this 
| city has been attended with very auspicious results. 
The number of converts, as yet, has not been great, 
though several are hoping that they have passed 
from death unto life. The meetings still continue to 
be held every evening; and the daily number of 
| hopeful conversions is much greater than at any 
former time during the progress of the meeting. The 
meetings for inquiry and personal conversation are 
attended by from thirty te forty; and we hope to 
see still greater results of this work of the Holy 
Spirit. The meetings are attended by many from 
the other churches, who have greatly contributed to 
| render them interesting and useful. The services 
have been, thus far, conducted wholly by the resi- 
dent clergymen of the city. The third church is lo- 
cated among a portion of our population, remote 
from the other places of public worship, and enjoy- 
ing, until recently, but little benefit from a preached 
gospel. ‘The effect of the meeting has been to fill 
the house with attendants upon divine service; and 
we hope th:t they will continue permanently to ap- 
weciate and enjoy the ordinances of the Lord’s 
bones, [ Recorder. 





For the Boston Recorder. 
HARWICH, MASS. 
Harwicn, Fes. 4, 18383. 

Rev. Mr. Srorrs,——Dear Sir,—This Society 
has been destitute of a settled minister about four- 
teen years. During a considerable portion of this 
period a neighboring clergyman preached to them 
every third Sabbath; but bis accumulating and ex- 
hausting services among bis own flock rendered it 
impossible that be should perform for them much 

pastoral labor. 

They were also visited occasionally by mission- 
aries, who labored two or three months in succes- 
sion, and seemed “to strengthen the thin ss that re- 
mained and were ready to die.” This partin! suj- 
ply of evangelical preaching, though by no means 
what they needed, was still of great importance. 
The church gathered a little strength, and the peo- 
ple were taught not utterly to forsake the place 
where God’s honor dwelleth, 

During this time their house of worship was 
gradually tumbling into ruins, till at length it be- 
eame the home of the bat, and the taunt of the 

ffer. For nearly two years previous to August 
1852, the time I came among them, they were en- 
tirely destitute of preaching, except two or three 
Sabbaths, and an eceasional lecture given them by 
neighboring ministers. It was micnight, indeed; 
and their enemies tauntingly said, ‘** They have 
breathed their last; they can never rise.’ The 
little church, feeble and destitute, and jungering for 
the bread of life, was ready to ask, ** Has the Lord 
forgotten to be gracious? are his mercies clean 
gone forever?” Under these circumstances [ com- 
menced my labors among this people. We held 
our meetings in a school room, as their present 
house of worship was then in its incipient state. 
Our meetings were crowded, attentive, and solemn. 
The Holy Spirit was evidently present in his awak- 
ening and subduing operations, A few submitted 
to Christ, and otbers seemed to feel, that they also 
must bow, or sink to endless death. Meetings bave | 
been frequent anc well atterded. T have preached | 
regularly from four te seven times in a week; at- 
tended a Bible Class each Friday, a church prayer | 
meeting onee a fortnight, and made from three to 
four hundred family visits, The slumbers of the | 
people have been broken; and they begin to feel 
thatthe Sabbath was made for man, and preaching 
his salvation. The audience on the 
Sabbath bas gradually inerensed, For several 
Sabbaths past, [have preached to an assembly of 
from two to three hundred. 

‘Ten have been admitted to the ehurch, which now 
consists of fortvihree members; a number more 
cherish hope in’ Christ The Sabbath Sehoot, 
though embarrassed for the want of a suitable place 
of worship, has sill been attended with a blessing. | 
Two teachers and a few of the scholars have hope- 
fully embraced the Saviour, 








desivne A fir 


The Society bas within six months erected a neat 
and ecommodious house of worship, and already sold 
slips enough to cover more than three fourths of the 
expense, They have pledged 300 dollars towards 
my salary for one year; raised 36 dollars for a sing- 
ing school which is now in successful operation; and 
paid over 26 dollars to the M. M. Society. They 
are, indeed, greatly encouraged, and 1 think ere 
long will be able to supportthe gospel independant- 
lv of foreign aid. At present their burden is heavy; | 
T hope it will net erush them. The aid offered 
them by the M. M. Society has inspired them with 
new hopes and put them in possession of the gospel 
for one year. Without it they mustlanguish; with 
it, under God, they will rise. “ When T look around | 
upon this Society, which for years has been a moral 
waste, and see its seattered fragments coming to- 
gether, and once more forming a harmonious whole, 
Lam constrained to say, What has God wrought.” | 
Surely “the Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” 

The blessing of the M. M. Society to the feeble 
churches of this State can never be told. She is 
resuscitating the dead, imparting new life to those 
who were ready to expire, and esabling the feeble 
to walk forth with the majesty and strength ofa giant 

er hopes are noble, her olject: sublime. May 
she march onward, sustained by the energies of 
Omni potence, till the waste places of Zion shall be 
repaired, and all her desolaticns shall sing, “ Lo, | 
this is our God we have waited for him, we will be 
glad and rejoice in his salvation.” 

Yours respectfully, Cares Kimpats. 


ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI. 

The “Home Missionary” for March is principal. | 
ly occupied by letters from Mr. Peters, Secretary 
ofthe A. Tf. M. S. giving an account of his visit 
to Ilinois and Missouri. We have room only for 
a paragraph or two, 

At Jacksonville, where a missionary was station- 
ed in 1828 and aid granted for his ipport till Jan. 
1332, a subseription of $205 in aid of the soviety’s 
funds was made at an evening meeting while Mr, 
P. wasthere. He gives the following account of | 
the town and the College: 


I arrived in Jacksonville on Saturday evening, 
the 29th December, and felt my way, in the dark, 
to a wingof the new College building, which stands 
on a beautiful rising ground, about a mile from the 
village, and met a warm reception from President 
Beecher and his family. On the morrow, being 
the first day of the week, and almost as mild as 
Aprilin New York, the sun rose in his glory, and I 
looked out in the rear into a delightful grove, which 
caps the gentle hill upon which the College stands, 
and in front, upou a beautiful prairie of 13,000 
acres, or 20 square miles, of the richest soil, a large 
proportion of it fenced and partially cultivated, 
embracing the town of Jacksonville, with 1200 in- 
habitants, and the scattered farm houses, which 
scemed lke boats at a distance flomting on this 
smooth sea of soil; and the whole skirted by oaken | 
forests, like the shore of a lake, except in ‘one di- 
rection, where the trees sink below the angle of 
vision; and it was remarked by one standing by, 
“ there you cannot see land.” T never beheld a 
finer plot of ground, and the stillness of the Sabbath 
resting on it, rendered the scene enchanting. Eight | 
years ago, this domain, in all its richness and beau- 
ty, Was an uncoltivated waste. In 1828, our mis- 
sionary, Mr. F.llis, was stationed here, and sustain- 
ed principally by the funds of the A. H. M.S. The 
population of the place was then 200. ‘Their minis- 
ter was continued, and aid granted in his support, 
until January 1332, since which the congregation 
have sustained the support of the preaching of the 
Gospel. Jn the meantime they have built a eon- | 
venient house of worship, and the village now | 
contains 1200 inhabitants. | 

Here, as I have intimated. stands “ IMlinois Col- 
lege.” This too, owes its origin so essentially to 
tite operations of the A. H. M. S., and has been 
reared to its present respectable standing by the en- 
terprize of its missionaries, that it cannot fail to be 
an object of lively interest to all who labor with us 
in the cause of the west, It is less than four 
years since the first thought of establishing a college 
in some western state was suggested by an associa- | 
tion of seven young men, then pursuing their studies 
in an eastern Theological Seminary. The sugges- 
tion was reciprocated by our missionary in this 
place, and met the approbation of several friénds of 
literature in this state. The young men were sent 
out in succession as missionaries of the A. H. M, 


»8.; and principally by their agency here, and in ibe 


| eastern states, the sum of $46,000 has already been 


Permanent buildings have been erected, and nearly 
completed, which will accomodate well 100 students 
—u philosophice! and chemical apparatus procured, 
worth from #600 to $800, a President, two Profes- 
sors, and an Instructer in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment, and between 60 and 70 students, now on the 
ground, All this has come into being in less than 
three years; and to one as familiar as I have been 
with the history of its small beginning, its preseut 
magnitude is like a dream when one awaketh; 
while its prospective influence upon the intellect, 
morals, and religion of this rising state, must be re- 
garde: with the liveliest interest by every Christiau 
and every patriot. , 

The following isa general view of the progress 
of the cause in the two states during the last seven 
years: 

When the A. H. M. Society was organized in 
May, 1826, there were, in these two States, eight 
Presbyterian ministers. Of these, five were in 
Missouri and three in Hlinois, and five of the num- 
ber, viz. three in the‘former and two in the latter 
state, were missionaries of our Society, under its 
former organization. ‘The umber of Presbyterian 
ministers now laboring in these states, is 51, of 
whom 37 have been sent here, or aided in their sup- 
port, by the Home Missionary Society. ‘These 
now constitute two synods under the care of the 
General Assembly, The first is the Synod of Ili- 
nois, constituted in 1831, embracing three Presby- 
teries and 83 ministers, 24 of whom are, or bave 
heen, Missionaries of the A. H. M.S, The other 
is the Synod of Missouri, constituted in 1832, em- 
bracing 18 ministers, 13 of whom«re, or have been, 
Missionaries of our Society. ‘These, surely, are 
results, Which the friends of Home Missions cannot 
contemplate without the liveliest emotions. Aid 
has also been granted to a number of the churches 
in these states, by the Board of Missions of the 
General Assembly; and there has been, in the mean 
time, an encouraging advance in the number and 
evangelical character of ministers of some other 
denominations. ‘The cause, the whole cause, has 
been prospered in these states. But when | con- 
template the namber of faithful mee, whom our 
Society has contributed to sustaja on these fields, 
and the blessings which have crowned their labors, 
my heart is overwhelmed, They are altogether 
new, extraordinary, and unexpected. No churches 
in the land, aceording to their numbers, have shared 
more richly in the revivals, with which our country 
has been blessed, for the last two years; and, per- 
haps, atno former period has the state of these 
churches been more interesting, and prosperous, in 
this respect, than during the last six months. In 
several of them there are revivals at the present 
lime. 





GEORGIA AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


The Missionary Herald for the present month 





contains a very full and lucid statement ofthe course 
Messrs. Butler, and 
particularly of the circumstances that led to their 


pursued by Worcester and 


release; which we commend to the attention of any 





| to prevent hasty censures, from any who ma 


| pealed, so that, by their discharge they 


| Which they have claimed, 


ja public debate, for which our friends on the other 


| large and intelligent : assembly, including most of the 
| colored people of Solem: we discussed the points 


| says Mr. Smith, “had no ships of consequence, 


| Rhode Island furnished her full share. 


| ” lition law of 1808, which made it piracy. 


who may suppose that there has been any sacrifice 
of principle on their part, or eny waiving of rights, 
not dictated by the most honorable views and feel- | 


the | 


ings. fact ought} 


It is worthy of remark,—and 


\ not | 
by fully acquainted with the circumstances that, | 
while the missronaries have acted entirely on their | 
own responsibility teom the first, without direction | 
or even advice from the Prudential Committee, 


not | 
| 
however without a free interch inge 


of views on all 
the latter have 
acted with entire unanimity, it is not known that, at! 


important questions,—and while 


any stage of the business, the judgment of the 


that of the le 
The missionaries did not accept pardon; 


Committee has differed from miss: 


aries 


they made no aknowle lgements or concessions as} 


the price of freedom. 


os | 
They have yielded, says the Herald, none of} 


| the principles involved in these motives for the 


course of conduct thes have pursued They 
have not ylelded the point, that they had origin Ny 
a right to prosecute, unmolested, their labors among 
the Cherokees; 


that their views of the constitution, 
laws, 


aml treaties of the United States, under which 
they acted, were correct; that they were right in 
appeating from the decision of the court of Georgia 


|) to the Supreme Court; that they bad a just claini to 
immediate and unconditional release from imprison 
| 


tment, mn compliance with the de« ision ane mand ile 
of that Court; and that they might justly claim the 
turther inte rposition of that Court for their deliver- 
anee aceording to the course of law, 

Nor have they stopped short of ac complis bing 
every object aimed at by them, which, in theirs iew, 
could possibly be accomplished by them, even if 
they should carry their suit to the utmost extremity. 
The law, under which their labors had been inter- 
rupted and their persons imprisoned, had beew re 





are able, 


without delay or fear of further molestation, to re-! 


sume their missionary labors. The Supreme Court, 


) I giving an opinion in the case of the missi mares, 
) have ineidentally, but fully and explicitly, given an 
| Opinion respecting the 


2nd 
for protecting the 
sustaining them im aff 
Whether this unh ippy| 
will in these rights, in) con-] 
formity with the opinion of the Court, will be mut 
ter for future history to record, “The Court, also, 


meaning of the treaties 
have been 


Cherokees 


which 
of the 


laws made 


rights 
he 


peopl reinstated 


| by deciding unequivocally, in the face of the couritry, 


that the missionaries, in’ the controversy with the 
state of Georgia, had right and justice on their side, 
and that they had been arrested and impriscned 
contrary te the constitution and laws of the Union, 
have done allthat the highest judicial tribunal in the 
nation could do to reseue their character from igmno- 
miny and reproach, In the present posture of our} 
national affairs, it did not seem practicable to the | 
missionaries, or to the Committee, to gain mere, | 
The ultimate result of this. protracted and painful} 
controversy, with prayerful and humble reliance on 
the wisdom of the divine administration, must be 
lef with him, on whose hands the name of Zion is 
engraved, and who will cause all things to work to- 
gether for good to those that love him. 





Colonization. 


For the Boaton 
THE COLONIZATION SYSTEM, 
To the Hon, ALN 

L omitted writing you last week in consequence 
of having been engaged in discussing the matter in 
another form at the Lyceum in Salem. [mean by 


Recorder 
-VO. XI. 


Evenert and the Rev. L. Bacon 


side of the question, particularly Messrs. Bufium 
and Garrison, have long been thirsting. We hada 





of difference for two evenings, and the result was a 


| decisive vote of the meeting m favor of the Coloniz 


tion system. More substantial evidences of the 
which the cause is heid there have 
recently been given in the form of donations to the 
amount of upwards of one hundred dollars, ' 
To resume my sketch of the slave trade in thiss! 
country. In 1803 South Carolina opered her oorts 
tor the reece pulon of s| ives trom Africa, agreeably Tom} 
the provisions oft the Constitation of the United | 
States. In 1805 one of her members in Congress | 
submitted a resolution censuring her conduct, an 1} 
but for the inter. osition of C that re pealed 
the act of 1804, which prohibited the introduction 
of slaves inte 


estimation mw 


ongress 


the territory of Louisiana, by an act 
at the succeeding session of 1805, the ports of the 
Southern States would have been closed against the 
trade, This repeal was effected by the influence 
of the Northern aud Eastern States, who from their 
immense amount of tonnage afloat, shared largely 
in the profits of this execrable traftic.  Pelicy and 
gain were the master principles that swayed the leg- 
ishition of our public men, Justice and Humanity 
were but secondary considerations. “ Carolina,” 
but an ample supply came from the North and East, 
They sent 
to Carolina ships from Philadelphia. and they were 
obliging enough to send some from Boston.” This 
commerce Was carried on clandestinely after the 
As 
as 1820 the Science, the Endymion and the 
Platisburgh, all fitted out at New Vork, were seized 
by the officers of the U. S. government for a viola- 
tion of its laws. Now, indeed, we have ceased from 
the foreign trade, but the fatal consequences of our 
common crimes—the domestic slave trade—has not 
ceased. It is still carried on to the disgrace of the 
nation, even in the District of Columbia, within 
sight of the Cajitol and of “freedom’s banner,” that 
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streams from its summit, and plays in the breezes 
of heaveng as if in mockery of the chains of the poor 
dlave;* We cannot touch the matter in the slave 
states. ‘The Constitution forbids it. State sov- 
ereignty forbi is it—--the Laws—the Courts forbid it. 
But the apathy of the people to slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is unaccountable, for it is not 
guarded by the same formidable barriers. A decent 
colored man waited on me one morning in great 
apparent dejection of mind, said he was By be to 
raise money enough for the redemption of Hanson, 
a slave attached to the estate of Gen. who had 
recently died, whose property had been sold at auc- 
tion, and poor Hanson with the property. He was 
an intelligent, religious slave, and us such had been 
cherished by his deceased master, between whom 
and H. there had been a mutual attachment. He 
wasthen lying in jail at Alexandria. The slave 
ship was receiving her eargo in the Potomac! ! and 
was to sail ina few days for New Orleans. The 
friends of the sufferer, members of the same church 
and Class, one of whom was a hired servant in my 
own family, despairing of his release, went down to 
Alexandria to bid him ay affectionate and final 
farewell; but the jailer, depreeating the sympathies 
which such a scene would excite, refused them ad- 
mission! They returned to Washington without 
even the wretched comfort of seeing the face of 
their afflicted friend. ‘The redemption could not be 
effected. Hanson was forced on board the slave 
ship with the vilest of her cargo, but he never reach- 
ed the place of his destination. ‘The ocean received 
the remains of the murdered slave! Remains they 
were, for he pined away to a skeleton, and died ofa 
broken heart! Ve avenging powers of heaven! 
shall your thunders sleep forever? When the ‘sea 
shall give up its dead,” what a cloud of witnesses 
will spring to the bar of God with the swiftness of 
light to testify against the oppressors and murderers 
of the humble and defenceless Africans! 

When the President of the United States, the 





Heads of Departments, the Naval and Military 
chiefs and subalterns, citizens, &e. marched with 
great pomp to the Capitol to celebrate the French 
Kevolution of 1830, which dethroned Charles and 
rrave the people Liserty, [saw at the same time 
snother kind of procession marching in a different 
divection. It was that of “a gang of slaves,” chain- 
ed together and driven South to be sold like swine! 
Must this forever be? Must the leading Represen- 
tative of Massachusetts in Congress, must he who 


has sat in the highest seat of honor in the nation, | 


feel it impolitic, improper, oe € even upconstitu- 
tional, to touch this subject? J.N. Danrorrn, 
Boston, March 1, 1833. Gen. Agent A. C. 8S. 
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WEDNESDAY, 


MARCH 6, 18538. 


TWENTY SIXTH OF FERRUARY. 
The day was observed in this city, as mentioned 
in our last, by a public meeting in the Park-street 
Meetinghouse. It was a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Society and Boston Laboring Young 
Men’s, Society united by invitation. Henry Ed- 
wards, Esq. one ofthe Vice Presidents, presided, 
After an anthem, “ Wo unto them that tarry long 
atthe wine,’ &c. (music hy Mr. Zeuner), prayer 
hy the Rey, Mr. Hague,and Mrs. Sigourney’s Hymn 
for the occasion, an address was delivered by Asa- 
hel Huntington, Esq. of Salem, on Totat . Abetinence. 


He was followed by William Ladd, Esq. of Maine, | 
Rev. Baron Stow of this city, Mr. Ruggles Slack, | 


who appeared as the representative of the Laboring 
Young Men's ‘Temperance Society, and J. B. Flint, 
M.D. Dr. Flint proposed a resolution on the in por- 


tanee of Le gislativ e measures infavor of temperance, 


Before the vote was taken, Hon W. B. Calhoun, | 


yj eaker of the House of Repre sentatives, rose and 


moved an adjourment, that the subject might be | 


more fully considered “supporting the motion by a 


few appropriate remarks. "The meeting was accor- 

ingly adjourned to Tuesday evening,March 5,(just 

too late to be noticed in this paper.) 
The nase mbly was large, and the meeting one of 


Mr. 


the ladies ought not to form connexions in marriage 


great interest A suggestion from 
with those who use ardent spirit, was received with 
great applause, 

In New York, the annual meeting of the city Tem- 
perance Society was held the same evening 


The Hon 
From the Report it appeared there is a 


in the 
Chatham-street chapel Samuel Stevens 
pre sivle I, 
Ward ‘Temperance Society in each ward of the city > 
three other ‘Temperance Societies, and 40 Te mper . 
anee Associations 


connected with churches, 


whole number of members is between 15,000 and 


The meeting was addressed by Rev. Dr. 
Cox, H. Maxwell, Esq. and others. 


18.000, 


The following gentlemen have been appointed 
delegates of the Connecticut Temperance Sox iety,to 
attend the Temperance Convention at Philade Iphia, 
May 26 

Jeremiah Day, D. D. President of the 
Hon. John Cotton Smith, LoL. D.. Hon 
Daggett, L. L. D. Prof. Silliman, Wilbur Fisk 
Nath'l Hewett, D. D. and Daniel Frost, Jr. 

Wea 


interesting and effective meetings on that day. 


Society, 
David 
-D.D. 
Fisq. 


In 
many cases the additions to Temperance Societies 
were very large. 
Proceedings at Washington. 
A Temperance meeting was held at the ( apitol 
on Sunday evening (the 24th), Mr, Secretary Cass 


presided, andthe Hon. John Blair of Tennessee | 


acted as Secret iy. 


The meeting was addressed by 
Mr. 


Cass, Rev. Dr. Edwards, and the Hon. Mes- 
ars. Cook, Condict, Frelinghuysen, Briggs, Stewart, 
Wilkins, Reed, and Tipton. The National Intel- 


ligencer remarks that there has probably never been | 


a temperance meeting in the U 


or more calculated to advance the cause. 


Mr. 


Grundy proposed a subscription to obtain the neces- | 


sary means for publishing the proceedings. They 


will soon appear at length in a pamphlet, together | 


with an account of the 

Congressional Temperance Society. 
formed on the 26th. The meeting for this purpose 
was hekl in the Senate Chamber, ‘The Hon. Wil- 
liam Wilkins, Senator from Pennsylvania, was cal- 
led to the chair, and the Hon. Walter Lowrie, Sec- 
of the After 
prayer by the Rev. John Proudfit, a constitution jon 


retary Senate, appointed Secretary. 


the plan of entire abstinence from the use of ardent 
spirit and the traffic in it, was adopted and signed by 
members of both Houses of Congress. All members 
of Congress, andall who have been members ,officers 
of the U.S. Government, Heads of Departments, 
officers of Army and Navy, who practically adopt 
the principles of the Society, may become members, 
Otlicers were elected as follows: 
Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, President. 
Hon. Samuel Bell, N.H. ) 
Hon. Gideon ‘Tomlinson, Conn. | 
Hion. James Reed, Maas | 
Hon. Daniel Wardwell, N. Y. | 
Hon. Lewis Condict, N. J | 
Hlon. William Wilkins, Penn. 4 Vice Presidents. 
Hon. Thomas Ewing, Ohio, f 
Hon | 
Hon. John I ipton, Indiana, and | 
Hon. James Wayne, Georgia, 
Hon. Walter Lowrie, Secretary. 
Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, Ohio, Treasurer. 
Hon. Wm. W, Ellsworth, Conn. Juditor. 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, N. J. 
Hon. Arnold Naudain, Delaware, 
Hon. John Blair, Tenn. 
Hon. George N. Briggs, Maas. and 
lion. Elatheros Cooke, Ohio. 


Felix Grandy, Tenn 


Executive 
Committee. 


Cronstrapr.—About 10,000 British and Ameri- 
can sailors visit Cronstadt annually. During the 
last year Mr. Knill, of St. Petersburg, visited that 
port ssveral times, preaching, and distributing books 
and tracts. 
productive of delightful etiects. Mr. K. has made 
efforts to procure a large supply of books and tracts, 
in the bope of being able to do much more there dur- 
ing the next shipping season. 


~ | tatives worth the while to inquire whether auything | 


Boston | 
Young Men’s ‘Temperance Society, in which the | 


| their principles and habits—the suffering and crime 


| ruin are alltaken freely and voluntarily ? 


Slack, that | +p ‘ | 
| The peril is about as great in one case as in the oth- 


| not the same 


| has been out-lawed, 


| with the same fate? 


.S. of equal interest, 





Mr. Ropes speaks of these labors es | 


LEGISLATIVE COMMISSIONS. 

The appointment of commissioners to investigate 
important public interests has long been practised | 
by the British Parliament with the best results. 
Such subjects as Education, Pauperism,the Sabbath, | 
Slavery, &c., cannot be legislated upen as intelli-| 
gently us they should be, without more extensive | 
inquiry and more systematic and authoritative iives- 
tigation than they are likely to receive from individ- | 
uals or from an ordinary committee during the ses- 
sions of Parliament. Ina few instances the same 
plan has been adopted.in this country. Last year a| 
Commission on Pauperism was appointed by our own | 
Legislature; and their Report, though very imper-| 
fect, is one of the best documents on the subject that | 
has ever appeared in the United States. It shows) 
what might easily be done to supply our Legislators | 
with the necessary data, on that and similar subjects. 

It has been already mentioned that a proposal to 
appoint a similar Commission to investigate the gen-| 
eral subject of intemperance, the license laws, &e., | 
was rejected in our House of Representatives by a. 
large majority. The grounds of that vote we have | 
never seen explained. The lovers of ardent spirit | 
and all interested in keeping up the grog-shops in| 
their present number and character, are of course 
well satisfied with the pernicious and disgraceful 
law of last year; aud do not wish to see the 
slumber of their fellow citizens disturbed by the dis- 
closures to which the appointment of such a C om- 
mission would lead. But can it be that a majority of 
our Legislators are governed by such motives? Can | 
it he that the intelligent and conscientious freemen 
of Massachusetts are represented by men so anxious | 
to perpetuate the vices and sufferings connected with 
intemperance, as to shun an investigation into their 
causes and the means of removingthem? The sub- 
ject recommended to the attention of the 
Legislature by the Governor, with reference to) 


! 


| 


was 


- +s * . . | 
| that awful visitation, which, last year, in many | 


parts of our countrys, was so evidently and im-| 
pressively connected with spirit-drinking. His Ex- 
celleney regarded it as a visitation of Divine Provi-| 


| dence calculated to impress upon us important! 
| truths, 


It is not thought by the House of Represen- 

. . “a 
may be learnt from it or not, or whether any meas-| 
urescan be taken to protect the state from the des-| 
olations of such a scourge in future! 


LICENSES AND LOTTERIES. 
An inquiry is suggested. The laws against Lot-| 
teries impose penalties on the framers, and mana-_ 
gers, and dealers. The buyers of tickets are not 
punished. The loss of property, and the injury to| 


| 
| 


and disgrace into which they are led, are thought to 


| be punisbment enough, The plotter of the mischief: 
| the tempter and betrayer; he that cherishes the pas-| 
| sion for gambling for bis own emo'ument, and lives! 


on the viee, poverty, and wretehedness, that he has} 
himself created—ne is the man on whom, and just- 
ly, falls the penalty of the law. 

But how is it with an evil of kindred character— 
with another class of seducers and harpies, whe live 
by the vices they create—how is it with the dealer 


in ardent spirits? ‘The law licenses and protects 


| HiM, and punishes his victim! 


Why is this distinction? Is there anything in the 
nature of the two evils to justify it? What? Is it 
that the victims of the licensed dram-seller are not 
compelled to buy—that the steps in their pathway to 
So it was 


with dekers. Isitthat a man may possibly huy and 


| drink ardent spirits without ruining his fortune, his 


constitution, and his soul?) So may Lottery tickets 


be bought without leading to these consequences, | 
er; in both, imminent. But it is said perhaps, that 
spirit-selling may be so conducted asto do good 
without any of the evils mentioned,—the good or 
evil results depending entirely on buyers. And may | 
with at least as 
May not the friends of some good 
object—honest aud honorable men, in independent | 


be said of Lotteries 
much reason? 


circumstances—unite to accomplish it by means of a | 


The | lottery among themselves—and may it not be so 
we | 


| tanaged that no money shall be lost by it, or applied 


to.an object which the contributer would not choose 
to aid to that amount,—and so that, if any bad 
passions are awakened, or any vicious propensities 
cherished, it shall be the fault of those who indulge 
them? Itis a sufficient answer in either case, that 
the traffic never exists, and, as long as men are de- 
praved, never can exist, without the evils that now 
attend it. Atl besides, it would be no ditleult mat- 
ter to prove—indeed it has been already proved a 


| thousand times over, that spirit from the dram-shop 
re receiving from every quarter accounts of | 


does evil, evil only and continually, 


Why, then, we ask, should the law punish, in 
one case, the tempter, and in the other the victim? 
It will not always be so. Lottery offices are now 
licensed in some parts of our country; they were 
once licensed in Massachusetts. ‘The license system, 
with respect to them, has been abolished for reasons 
that apply wich all their force to dram-shops; and 
instead of u license fre we have a fine. That traftic 


Why shall not the other meet 


SWEDEN AND FINLAND 

The following very interesting paper is among those 
forwarded by Mr. Ropes. It was prepared by a friend of 
his. ‘The name of the eloquent and faithful minister (Mr. 
M.) is Malmburg. The opinion of Dr. Paterson respect- 
ing the prospects of religion in Sweden, &c. mentioned in 
our last, will be remembered: and this paper abundantly 
proves thatthe hopes cherished by him are not without 
foundation: 


A minister belonging to one of the Lutheran 
Churehes in P. was during the summer of 1829 
obliged to remove for the benefit of his health to a 


seaport; andas no one could be found to replace 


| him while absent, an order was despatched to the 


University of U.* repuesting thata student belong- 
ing to the Ist class might be sent.—M. a youth about 
19 years of age, being one of the first in the Uuiver- 
sity, Was appointed, 

Besides the dead languages he was only acquaint- 
ed with the Swedish and Finnish (in which two lan- 


| guages he preached); the first of these is spoken by 


very few in P. and the latter with a very few excep- 
tions only by the lower classes. | This circumstance, 
I believe, induced him to study German, of which 
in amenth or two he acquired a tolerable knowledge. 
About this time in the providence of God he was 
brought into contact with some pious Germans who 
lent him asermon written by Lindel (1 think). This 
sermon by the teaching of the Spirit of God convin- 
ced him he was a poor, heipless sinner, under the 
righteous condemnation of the Almighty, and that 
his only hope of merey was in Christ. From this 

time he commenced employing his wonderful gift 

of speech and every other gift, not to exalt himself 

as hitherto, but to exalt Jesus his Redeemer. 

We have felt our hearts drawn out to God for the 
abundance of grace bestowed on this dear young 
man; when travelling with him he has occasionally 
remained for two or three hours unconscious of all 
around,—absorbed in holy meditation-—holding com- 
munion with his long-neglected Saviour. At other | 
times he would stop the coach, and out of the win-! 
dow where a number of peasants had collected, 
preach to them the Gospel.—Although we under-) 
stood not what he said, yet his energetic, earnest, | 


* Upaal, in Sweden, we suppose, where there were in 1829, 
1478 stadents.—Eo. Rec. . 
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supplicating tone of voice, and the tea, 
of his auditors, spoke more to our hear, 
most eloquent discourse in our own Jay, 
have done, if addressed by one less desir, 
ing his Saviour. 

As the minister whose situation he ,,, 
not recover speedily, M. (now become}, . 
the Bishop &c. for his Master's sake ba 
lowed to preach, but not extemporari}y 
rather a trial, yet he did not feel discour, Ke 
had frequent proofs that be had not Jajy,.; 

About five months after he was fips, 1 
Christ he received an order immediately...) 
the University. This appeared to Stari : 
the time. Christ had never perhaps i : 
in these languages in P. and now thar 
flocked to hear him and some were emby 
truth, he is rent away,---his flock Jp 


Was 
‘ 


pp 


ft | 

withouta shepherd. Efforts were nade me: t 
mission for him to remain, but Without om. 
day after he received the order he seemed, i 
ly resigned; willing either to go or stay 


As hy 
saw best. 


The reasons alleged fir id i 
away were, that disorders had heen ey ated j j 
church where he preached,—alluding to 
stance of some pews being broken down hy the 
and the necessity of finishing his course op 
at the University. 


seni 


After remaining 6 months at the Uyjy, 
was ordained and sent more than a 1000 yy), 
P. toa town or village in the north of Py 
here he found all in astate of spiritual go 7 
although he did find ene pious man, 9 Ministe 
this very circumstance seemed to render De 
ces more discouraging, as he had been |p}, 
three years almost without bearing any fryjy, 
to short-sighted mortals appeared a burps 
ness indeed, and unbelief wus realy t, 
But no: hs 


own dear Lord who suffered for wise an) 


surely the enemy has prevailed, 
purposes the enemy lo appear to triumph 
son, as the following extracts from his Joy 
fully show: 


er, 


*'The church of Christ spreads, 
is no longer on the waters only, 


Coils & 
Poor Sinner 
gin togive him entrance into their heart 
now m ve taana year, that TE have proclain 
Word of God to this congregation. Goi hy. 
sed my labors in such an abundant manner 
can do no less than fall down and be fille 
amazement for his unspeakable mercy. ‘lhe 
ber of converts, however, in my congregatid 
not s» great this vear, as in another of which; 


L. 


years without finding many awakenings; byt 


is the minister. He has been preaching 
there have been somany as can harilly be ; 
ed. Hundreds have this summer heen cp 
from the thraldom of the devil. You may eas 
agine however, that he does not let this pass y 
his roaring. He has no longer rest, but a: 
every thing to oceasion my fall.” 

“ My Vicar in this place is much respected 
At first, PF hod 


share in his affections on account of my gifts 


considered a learned man. 


when he discovered something of the work 
Spirit, and satan at the same time beginning: 
his loveto me was changed. Many a tine | 


been obliged to argue with him on spirity 


You 


I proved this to be impossih|: 


jects. On one occasion he told me, “ 
sectarian,”’ 
weeks since.he wished to prove I was an enthy 
God has 
infinite me rey been pleased to grant mea wor 
degree of humility when engaged in disputes 


M 


in which also he did not succeed. 


kind, and | have greatly felt his presence 


considered as a 
affect the main 

See “ Considera’ 
yard University 


of that Semina 


The Third an 
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car has two sons atthe U, University. One of 
Professor of Theology, and the other minister 
Seminary; and candidates for holy orders mus 


. “ 
examined by them. 


Last summer they « 


nent 
home, where they beheld my walk and the eff 
my preaching: they then got acquainted w 
brother. On returning to the University they 
the other Professors believe there were enthuow 
and sectarians, &c. in this place, of all of wt 
was the cause; and that my brother had fo! 
my example. This my brother is a student o/ 
vinity; and at his examination, after going thro 
the essay he had written, one Professor tol | 
* Mr. —— you have handled the subject we 
quite practical; there are however some expres 
bordering on enthusiasm; T would therefor: 
you in your youth, not to suffer religion to tak 
deep a root; there is time for that yet, when you : 
older!” "This was said publicly in the presen 
the students. The Professors have in their leew 
also warned the students of theology against thy 
M 
the Lord have mercy on us! These blasphemics 


thusiasm observable in some congregations 


dono hart if God will prosper his cause, for what 
ever we may think, or say, or do—-we know we are 
engaged in his cause. [have had experienc: 
doing no harm. Here is a young minister: who his 
been told both by young and old, learned and jie 
rate, to beware of me. Butthis very circumet 
induced him to examine into the matter and ¢ 
certain who 1 was, and now he begins to be 

Thanks be to God 


devil has lost many a servant, many a faithful + 


witness for Jesus Christ. 


and we hope the number is still increasing. 
Such evil is spo 
Both 


peasants frequenty speak of the new belic rs 


God for Jesus sake grant this! 
of us asis hardly conceivable, masters 
the masters, two have lately been converted in 
congregation, also several females, Amongst 
peasantry there are ninety w ho I know toa cert 
ty seek Jesus in earnest; and many thers 
May God alsor 


are ¥ 
halt between two opinrons, 
them. 


congregations, but who go to my church, have 


Besides these, many belonging to 4 
converted. The agreement mare with me is* 
that, besides my ordinary preaching, [must | 
twice a year in eight different churches, bel 
to this parish; for my patron is Vicar over 
churches, although carh church has its own p 
The sermons I have preached in this way ! 
been attended with a blessing, for many bi 
Praise the I 
But thes 
circumstance makes other ministers look 
They think [seek my 


Several of them would very readily accu 


converted in these congregations. 


for his unspeakable mercy to me. 


an eye of dislike 

or. 

at the Consistory, but have not ventured, not 
May & 

' \ wh 

no idea how dreadfully the devil assaults 

ter.” 


able to bring any thing to my charge. 


overrule all for his glory.—Pray for me 


Lisrary or Hanvarp Unsiversiry.—Mr. & 
evy’s argument for a Legislative grant to ¢ 
Corporation of Harvard University to ere 
proof building for their library, is, we think, ¢ 
conclusive. The Library is invaluable. it ts 
largest on the continent, and in the depart 
American history, geography, statistics, 90 \ 
ties, itso much surpasses any other in the 
that its lows would be absolutely irreparal 

It is exposed by the fires nec . 
amd by thirty fires ite 
roti 


in danger. 
kept within the building. 
lis Hall, which approaches within six fer 
present location re stricts its increase and its us 
ness. The Unive rsity holds no funds that ca 
used for erecting the proposed building, without! 
jury to interests that certainly ought net & sul 
It is the property of the state, and ought to be | 
Mr. Quincy goes a little too © 
in regard to the comparative importance of the 


brary to the Commonwealth and to the Univers") 


served as such. 
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remain, but without effect, 
yt the order he seemed ¢. 
ither to go or stay as 
ons alleged for sey 
rders had heen Created 
ached,—alluding to the ch 
heing broken down by the a] 
f finishing his course of » 


onths at the Univer, 
pnt more than a 1000 miles 
in the north of Fini, 
state of spiritual death: 
ne pious man, a minister 
e seemed to render an, 
g,as he had been labor 
ithout bearing any fruits, 
als appeared a barren wi 
elief was realy to 
prevailed. But nos ity 
uffered for wise and 
to appear to triumph for a 
extracts from his letters 


hrist spreads, 
ters only. 


God's § 
Poor sinners 
ce into their hearts, 5 
» that I have proclaimed 
ongregation. God has 
an abundant manner ¢ 
| down and be filled 
peakable mercy. Th 
ver, in my congrega ' 
as in another of whi 
e has been preaching ( 
any awakenings; but 
y as can hardly be cones 
is summer heen snate 
e devil. You may easily; 
s not let this pass wi 
longer rest, but at 
ny fall.” 
eis much respected 
. At first, 1 had a 
account of my gifts, 
thing of the work of { 
me time beginning to 
ed. Many a time Ih 
vith him on spiritual 
n he told me, “ You 
is tobe impossible. A 
» prove I was an enthusi 
ucceed. God has in 
sed to grant ine a wonde 
engaged in disputes 
ly felt his presence. M 
U. University. One of 
nd the other minister 
tes for holy orders mus 


ast summer they spent ¢ 
 iny walk and the effects 
n got acquainted with m 
o the University they mad 
eve there were enthusiass 
his place, of all of which! 
my brother had followel 
brother is a student of Di 
ation, after going through 
; one Professor told him, 
Hled the subject well; itis 
however some expressions 
; | would therefore wam 
© suffer religion to take too 
e for that yet, when you gd 
y in the presence of 
essors have in their lectures 
of theology against the en- 
May 
us! These blasphemies can 
osper his cause, for what- 
y, or do—-we know we @ 
have had experience of i 


public 


me congregations. 


young minister who 


nd old, learned and illit¥ 
tthis very circumstance 
into the matter and toa 
ow he begins to be a good 
Thanks be to God, the 
ant, many a futhful slave, 
May 
tthis! Such evil is spokeo 
Both masters and 
of the new belic® Among 
ty been converted in my 
Amongst the 
yho I know to a certain- 

ud many there are who 
May God also reclaim 

ny belonging to adjacent 
to my church, have been 
ent made with me is such 
preaching, I must preach 
nt churches, belonging 
on is Vicar over all these 
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rached in this way have 
. for any have beea 
Praise the Lord 
But this very 
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not ventured, not being 
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ly, statistics, and 
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considered as a distinct interest; bu: this does not 
affect the main argument. We hope he will succeed. 
See “‘ Considerations relative to the Library of Har- 
yard University, &c.-by Josiah Quincy, President 
of that Seminary.” 
LANE SEMINARY. 
The Third anuual Report of the Trustees of the 
Cincinnati Lane Seminary is just published. ‘lhe 
funds of the institution are represented to be in + 
very gratifying state. Permanent foundations for 
three theological Professorships have been secured, 
and aid furnished for other purposes has enabled 
the committee to engage in the erection of a semi- 
nary edifice of four stories, 100 feet by 40, and two 


RS SERRE RE SS PE SASS 


TO COR RESPONDENTs. 


The paper of our esteemed correspondent B. L. S. hus 
not appeared, and is laid aside forthe present, because we 
do not think it ean be of any useto bring the subject of it 
before our readers just now. ‘The relation between Unita- 
rian professions of liberality, &c. and their conduc’, is pret- 
ty well understood; and although the contrast not only 
provokes comment but must often be not a little trying to 
those who are labo-ing in the service of trath, we do not 
see that any thing more can be done directly, to much 
advantage, towards ridding the community of such an evil. 
When it has become known as among the fruits of Uni- 
tarianism, it is enough. ‘The tree, as long as it lives and 
flourishes, will of course produce it, whatever we may do. 





houses for Professors. An organized class of theo- | 
logical students have been pursuing their studies | 
under the direction of Dr. Beecher and Professor! 
Biggs, siuace November last. Mr. Stowe, itis said, 
has accepted the appointment of Professor of Bib-| 
lical Literature and will enter on the duties of his. 
office in the spring. ‘The other instructors are, | 
Rev. N. H. Fulsom, Professor of Languages; | 
Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D. Professor of Chemis- | 
try; and E, Whitney, A. M. Teacher in the Eng- 
lish Department. ‘The Seminary building is upon} 
the plan of furniehing each student with a private 

room. ‘The cemmons table has been, to a great ex-| 
tent, furnished from the farm, with milk and butter, | 
and with all the vegetables necessary, No tea or 

coffee is used, and the dietis in other respects ee] 
ple and economical, so that board is furnished at 

$1,00 a week.—Efforts to provide a suitable Library | 
have been to a considerable extent successful.—The} 
Institution is recommended to young men from the 
older states who expect to spend.their lives at the 
West, as affording some special 


ndvantages for| 
jualifying them for the duties of a western clergy- 
nan. | 
The annual expenses of a student in the theolo-| 
ical department are estimated at $60, for a resi-| 
jence of 40 weeks. In the literary department $20) 
added for tuition. 
The manual labor system has been successfuly 
ursued. The students labor, on an average, 16 
ours per week. 50 of the best farmers earned 5 1-2 
nts; 23 of the best mechanics, 8 1-2 cents; and 
ven regularly trained mechanics, 12 1-2 cents an 
yur; making for 40 weeks for the first class $35,20 
fr the second, $54,80—and for the third $80. 
we of the students have also earned from $40 to 
during vacation. On this topic*we must quote | 
i ragraph or two fromthe Report: 
he committee have great satisfaction in being! 
Beto state that astrong conviction pervades the | 
inds of our young men generally, as well as their! 
n, that lnborious exercise for three hours per day 
es not occupy more time than is necessary to the | 
chest corporeal and mental energy; that so far! 
pin retarding literary progress, it greatly promotes | 
that instead of finding labor to encroach upon | 
irregular hours of study they find themselves | 
with a vigorous mind to devote from eight to} 
hours per day to intellectual pursuits; that un- | 
the influence of this system, mental lassitude is} 
lom ifever known; that good health and a good | 
stitution, are rarely ifever injured; that consti-| 
ions rendered delicate and prostrated by hard 
ly without exercise, have been built up and es-| 
lished; that this system, with temperance, is a} 
ereigu antidote against dispepsia and hypochon-| 
a, with all their innumerable and indescribable 
es; that it annihilates the fear of future toil, self-| 
nial, and dependence; secures to them the practi- 
knowledge and benefits of agricultural and me- | 
nical employments; gives them familiar access | 
ut important influence over, that greal class of| 
ness men, of which the world is principally | 
posed; equalizes and extends the advantages of 
atjon, and lays deep and broad the foundations 
iblicanism: promotes the advancement of) 
nt piety, by connecting diligence in business 
rvency of spirit, and by giving countenance} 
xploded maxim, ‘that if any man will not] 
.neither shall he eat;’ and will bless the charch | 
such increasing numbers of ministers of such | 
‘and physical energy, as will fit them to en-| 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, ! 
carry the gospel to all who dwell on the earth. | 
hough numbers of the lads of the institution,| 
others not accustomed or disposed to habits of | 
ity, have earned not more than from one to four 
per hour, and of course will not expect the | 
rtant pecuniary results before us; yet the above | 
ment gives cheering evidence of what may he | 
by young men of active, energetic, and labori-| 
abits: and inspires the hope that the day may} 
ye far distant when by the increasing improve- | 
sand suecess of manual labor institutions, the | 
is of self-education shall be placed in the hands| 
| young men who have sufficient force of char- 
to obtain, or be benefited by a thorough edu-| 
n. That none who are unwilling to eat their! 
iby the sweat of their brow and to encounter} 
and self-denials in obtaining the means of an 
ation, may think it an easy matter to secure in! 
ustitution the pecuniary results above mention-| 
he committee will advert to one fact, among 
) others, illustrative of the enterprise, the self- 
land the spirit of these young men. ‘Two of the! 
en of the Oneida Manual Labor Institution, 
w York,wishing to enter this theological school | 
eserve their invaluable manual labor habits, 
dof taking the stage to Cincinnati, as most 
men would have done, at an expense of $20, 
led to the head of the Alleghany river, about 
iles above our city, hired themselves out on « 
nd besides performing an important mission- 
rvice amongst their new associates, earned 


“ich to aid them in their future efforts for self- 
ort, 





ther interesting feature of this institution is a | 
teacher's department. This is of special im) 
ce in that part of our country. | 
nee Revivats ix Fovrtsen Mosxtas.—In an-| 
our Inquiries respecting the revivals of reli-! 
mn St. George’s, Del., the Philade|phian ex-| 
» that the intervals b-tween the three reviv als | 

intervals of declension; but that the sec- 
ling the church at the point to which it was| 
i by the first, raised it still higher, and the | 
nde a similar advance upon the second—so | 
ith reference to the preceding state of the! 
', it woukl be proper to speak of a continued | 
i there from Dec. 


1881 to the present time. | 
irch being 


still more, and more yet, revi-| 
! cansequence of the intervening protracted | 
s.—This isa very different and incompara-| 
re gratifying view of the cireumstances, than 
licated by the language which occasioned 
res, 

ire orry the Philadelphian could 


not answer 
out being captious, 


But it is one of the! 
the present state of things, that whatever} 
says on certain subjects is understood to! 
party bearing and is treated accordingly, 
tt. Fracs.—In a tract entitled “the Three| 
Sailors,” written by Mr. Kunill, of St Pe- 
h, and published by the London ‘Tract So-! 
State | that at Archanzel in the summer of 
it four Bethel Flags might be seen fly-! 
e—the services being eonducted by Cap-| 
! Sailors. 


Rw Re ss1a8.— Two dign‘taries of the Rus- 
rch—an Archbishop and a Bishop—have 
mised to translate the Saints’ Rest and 
the Uneonverted, into the Russian Lan- 


*scy.—Are the patrons of religions periodicals 


for the proper improvement of them in their 
*s, and for afl the good that their copies might 
‘ eleewhere ? A Qvuenrisr. 


- of Brooklyn, was installed 
Preshy terian charch in Hudson, on Wednesday. 


~AQ 
Mins 


Jango Bo Wareest Ry, 


Carterly meeting of the Executive Committee 
- oclety, will be holden at the Cowper Com- 
Peirce & Parker's) on Tuesday, the 12th inst. at 
x B.S. Srompe, Sécty. MM. S. | 





‘Lhose who are dispoxed to hear, have already been point- 
ed to that fruit and warned of the tree that bears it; and 
to save others, it is necessary to aim at the very root of 
the tree itself.—We shall keep the paper, however, to be 
used | fier should cire seem to require it. 

W.'s benevolent project would have to encounter a 
great many difficulties which probably never occurred to 
him. 





*s suggestions about parental catechising are found- 
ed, we should hope, on a mistake about facts, It may pos- 
ibly be that many parents neglect their daty to their child- 


before adjournnent. The ‘Tariff Bill was before the. 
Seniute, and would be rejected, should the Enforcement! 
Bill fail in the Hoase. ‘They probably both becaine laws | 
on Friday. | 

The provisions of the new ‘Tariff Bill, in . 


. 


——— 


Act, equat in its operation apon every article of manafac- | 
ture, not raking a favorite of any particular article. 

He contended that the Bill did not surrender the princi- | 
ple of protection. It was effectually secured for nine yenrs, | 
when it was brought down to something like what the 





have already appeared in our columns, ‘The only modi- 
fication of the ‘Tariff of 1832 whieh goes into immediate 
Operation (supposing the new Bill ts become a law) is an 
increase of the duties “on all milled and fulled cloths | 
known by the name of plains, Kerseys, or Kendall Cot-| 
tons, the value whervof does not exceed 35 cents a square 
yard,”’ from five per cent. ad valorem to fifty per cent. 


MR. WEBSTER AND MR. CLAY. 

The following is a sketch of the remarks ef Mr. Web- 
ster and Mr. Clay, on the 25th of Febroary—tbe question 
being on the passage of the new Tariff Bill: 

Mr. Webster rose to state his objections to the bill. He 
was disposed to consider it with perfect respect. It had the 
approbation and support of a Senator whose opinions on 
this subject he had long received as authority, and whom 
with honest zeal, he had labored to plac:: in a position 
where his talents would be most useful to the country. 
That he was actuated, in his present course, by the most 

gnani principles, he did not doubt. ‘The measure 
was seconded by an honorable Senator from South Caro- 











ren because the Sabbath School teacher does so much. 
But are not the cases far more numerous in which Sabbath | 
School instraction leads parents tu devote more attention | 
to the subject? The latter ought to be the case. 

We doubt the expediency of urging upon the attention 
of our readers, the subject mentioned by ** Juvenis,’’ any 
further at present. 

Weare afraid the ditliculties mentioned by ** A Collee- | 
tor’’ must be among his trials as long as he shall continue 
in the service. Well for him, if instead of injoring his 
temper or cooling his zeal, they shall improve both. For | 
ourselves, we do not expect ever to see faultless minis- | 
ters of the Gospel or agents of benevolent Societies, nor | 
to live in a community where none will be disposed 
to make the fuults men a cloak for 


of such their | 
own selfish feelings and unchristian conduct. 


Pray what 
has the Rev. Mr. A.'s seal, behind which Mr. B. attempts 
to hide himself when called upon to obey the command | 
of his ascending Lord by giving something to extend the 
knowledge of the Gospel—what has the said seal to do 
with the said Mr. B.’s duty to the heathen? ** Honor the 
Lord with thy substance —provid ed that the appendages to 
Mr. A.’s watch are just right!’’—does Mr. B. so read his 
dible? 

E. A.—M. H. and some other correspondents have sent | 
us verses that have too little that is poetical in them. 

Were we to publish ** Sunphemis* ’’ paper, and add our 
best efforts to hia in the same mode of attack, for weeks 
and months together, we do not suppose that anything at | 
all would be effected towards putting down the spirit of | 
sect among Christians. If the object is ever attained, it 
will be by directing attention to the points of union rather 
than to those of disagreement. At the commencement 
of a revival the remarkable union of all true Christians is 
often noticed. It is because thought and feeling are ex- 
cited and centered on points in which they all agree,—on 
truths most intimately connected with the salvation of souls, 
truths of inconceivably greater importance than any in re- 
spect to which they differ. As long as all minds and hearts | 
are engrossed as they ought to be by these,the union contin- 
ves. But when the Christian system becomes distorted 
by the elevatien of some unessential point to the seat of 
power, the principle of union—the only true Christian 
principle of harmony among men who differ in respect to 
non-essentials, is gone, and the elements of discord and 
bitterness are let loose. The path to union leads right 
back to our starting point, where those great truths are en- 
throned which all real Christians embrace and love 

As the article commented upon by P. has not appeared | 
in the Recorder, we do not think it necessary to publ ish 
his communication. 

Jonathan — M. H.—A Western Teacher—B. and two 


| 
or three other 


Sone of | 


communications are received. 
ther will appear in our next. 

A ** Scholar’’ should learn to ascertain what a question 
is before he attempts tq answer it puddiedy. The ** Teach- 
er’’ (see Recorder of Feb. 20) wishes to know when and 
under what circumstances it is the duty of Young Gentle- 
men and Ladies in this city, especially professors of reli- 
gion, to go into Bible Classes instead of Sabbath Schools 
—taking into consideration the wants of the schools, &c 
The **Schol.ir’’ thinks they should not leave Bible Classes | 
and ente: Sabbath Schools as Teachers, till they are qual- | 
The 


‘Teacher's question, if we understand the matter, was occa- 


ified (a very indefinite word in such a connexion). 


sioned by the fact that teachers have left their classes in 
Sabbath Schools to join Bible Classes. It deserves serious 
consideration. Possibly some plan may be devised, which 
shall enable those who wish, to attend both. Is the Sab- 
bath the only day on which a Bible Class in Boston can 
meet? 





Political. 


CONGRESS. 

The Tariff. 
Mr. Clay's bill was objected tw in the Senate on the | 

ground that, according to the Constitution, no bill for 
raising a revenue could originate in that body. This occa- 
sioned considerable debate immediately; and on a subse- 
quent day, the subject coming up, Mr. Clay rose and 
supposed a case of the passage of the same bill to an en- 
grossment in the other tlouse—which would render further 
debate unnecessary. And so it was. When the Tariff Bill 
came up in the House that day (Feb. 25,) Mr. Letcher 
moved to strike out all after the enacting clause and sub- 
stitute Mr. Clay's bill. The motion was carried in 
Committee of the whole, and the bill thus amended re- 
ported to the House, and ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading the same day by a vote of 105 to 71. The | 

next day (Feb. 26), the bill was passed in the House and 
sent to tne Senate for concurrenca. 

lows: 


The vote was as fol- 


Yeas. Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Chilton Allan, Robert 
Allen, Anderson, Angel, Archer, Armstrong, Arnold, J. 8. 
Barber, Barnwell, Barringer, James Bates, Bell, Bergen, | 
Bethune, Jas. Blair, Join Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, | 
ranch, John Brodhead, Bullard, Cambreling, Carr, Car- | 
son, China, Clairborne, Clay, Clayton,Coke, Connor,Cor- 
win, Coulter, Craig, Creighton, Daniel, Davenport, W. R. 
Davis, Doubleday ,Drayton, Draper, Duncan, Fellder,Find- 
lay, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, 
‘Thomas Hall, William Hall, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, 
Hoffman, Holland,Horn,Moward,Hubbard,,Irvin, lsaacks, 
Jarvis, Jenifer, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, J 
Johnson, Kavanagh, Kerr, Lamar, Lansing, Lecompte, | 
Letcher, Lewis, Lyon, Mardis,Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, 
Wm. McCoy, McDutlie, Mclatire, McKay, Mitchell ,New- 
man, Newton, Nuckolls, Patton,Plummer, Polk, Rencher, 
Roane, Root, Semmes, Sewall, Wm. B. Shepard, Aug. H. 
Shepperd, Swith, Speight, Spence, Stanborry, Standifer, 
Fras. Thomas, Philenon ‘Thomas,Wiley Thompson, John 
‘Thomson, Tompkins, Verplanck, Ward, Washington, 
Wayne, Weeks, Elisha Whittlesey, Camp, P. White, Ed- 
ward D. White, Wickliffe, Williams, W orthington—1 20. 

Navys—Messrs. Ad .ims,fleman Allen, Aliison, Appleton, | 
Ashley, Babcock, Banks, N. Barber, Barstow, Isaac C 
utes, Beardsley Briggs, John C. Brodhead Bacher, Burd, 
Burges, Calhoon, Chandler,Choate Collier,Lewis Condict, 
Silas Condit, C. Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper,Crane ,Craw- 
ford, John Davis,Dayan, Dearbon,Deany, Dewart, Dick- 
son, Elisworth, G. Evans, J. Evans, E. Everett, Ever- 
ett, Ford, Grennell, Hiland Hall, Hester, Hodges, Hogan, 
Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Kendall, Kennon, 
Adam King, Joho King, H. King, Leavitt, Mann, M’Car- 
ty, R M’Coy, M’ Kennan,Mercer, Milligan, Muhlenbarg, 
Nelson, Pearce, Pendleton, Pierson, Potts, Randolph, J. 
Reed, FE. C. Reed, Russel, Slade, Southard, Stephens, 
Storrs, Sotherland, ‘Taylor, Vinton, Wardwell, Watmough, 
Wilkin, Wheeler, Fred’k Whittlesey, Young—85. 

By an examination of the above lists it appears that 
the delegations of Maryland,North Carolina, South Caro- | 
lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, Hiinois, and Alabama, were ananimous in favor of the | 
bill, and those of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- | 
cat, Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware and Missouri, 
unanimous against it. The others were thus divided: 
Maine, 6 for, 1 against; New Hampshire, 4 for, 1 against ; 
New York, 11 for, 19 against; Pennsylvania, 4 for, 21 
against; Virginia, 21 for, 1 against; Ohio, 7 for, 7 against; 
lediana, 2 for, 1 against it. | 

The latest news is that,on Thursday evening, at 
late hour, the House was debating the Enforcement Bill 
with the avowed determination to press it to a question 


| gation, 


} a law. 


| to snatch it away. 


| not think them safe ground for legislation 


| dience to the laws 
| under the bill, he answered at lergth, showing that Con-| 


lina, with whom he had served in the other House, whose | 
abilities he had been accustomed to respect, and for whom | 
he had the best wishes. Before he proceeded to state his | 
objections to the bill, he made some remurls upon his) 
own course in regard to the protective systein, since the | 
year 1816. He explained, at length his own position and 

that of New England in regard to the protective policy, 

showing that it was a system forced upon her by the laws | 
of 1816, of 1820, and 1824. The law of 182-4 was con- | 
sidered as establishing the system asa part of the perma- 

neut policy of the country, Not that there was, im that 

law, as in this, any ex pledge of public frith for its 
contipuance, but that the great central States, New York, 

Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky, appeared to have | 
adopted it as a policy essential to their prosperity and in-| 
dependence. He went on to state, as his first objection | 
to the bill which it gave for its continuance, and ceutended | 
that we had no right to make such a pledge. He held his| 
hand back from the bond. He gave no concurrence to} 
the pledge. He protested against any measure, calculated | 
as this is, to restrain the legislution of Congress. He ad-! 
verted to the spectacle which we should present to the | 
other nations of the world, while under such restraint— 

America, bound in adamant not to countervail any of for- 

eign legislation against her interests, would be the sport of | 
other nations. All our power to countervail foreign !egis- 

lation is delegated by the States to Congress, and Congress 

is bound not to impose any duties above 20 per cent. | 
Here we stand, an object of universal attack and universal 
ridicule. Suppose you applied similar restrictions to navi- 

In the course of one year we should not have »! 
ship in a foreign port. We should be excluded from every | 
port, because we should have no power to counteract the 
restrictions of other nations. ‘The power of retaliatio »! 


| has the effect of retaliation, So a commercial treaty woald 
| not be made, if there existed a limitation of power. 


Now 
if we were in a culonial condition, we could not be more 
restricted. We surrender the only power of protective 
which is worth preserving, that of making diserimination 
The Senator from Kentucky says there are other parts off 


| the Constitution under which manufacturers can be protec- 


ted,—the power of prokibition. Discrimination rests up- 
on the very ground that prohibition is inadequate as a pr> 
tection, except in a very few cases. The gentleman ase 
what we can do even when discrimination fuits to protect 
To this he would answer that it has been sufficient as # 
protection, and in most cases would continue to be. Le 
thought this was a sort of devise, rather than a law ;— it 
was the last Will and Testament of Congress, rather than 
In the very language of conveyances, it says, if) 
money is wanted you may do so,-—-If it is not wanted,you 
must doso. The succeeding Congresses ure left mere!) 
as the Executive of our Will. He was very much inelin- 
ed to think that the Will would be broken. Not because 
the devisors have not disposing minds and memory, for 
he never saw people in his life who appeared better to un- | 
derstand what they were about. They ore providing for 
their posterity in certain sections of the country, with greut 
caution and prudence.—Nor would he sny that the Will 
ought to be broken because it was made under andue infla- 
ence; but he could not help thinking that fear had some 
effect in it. Ifthere had been no Ordinance in South 


} Carolina, this devise would not have been made 


Having finished his remarks upon the general principles 
of the bill, he passed to its details. Some of them he said 
were impracticable 

The operation of the bill asa measure of Finance, was 
very doubtful and objectionable. Many were of opinion 
that it would increase revenue, and no one had expressed 
the opinion that it would reduce revenee. A great many | 
articles now highly protected, such us ready made clothing, 
boots and shoes, manufacturers of tin,iron and brass which 
were now imported to but a small extent, would, as soon as 
the duty comes down to 20 per cent.afford a very large rev- 
enue. At the same time all the mannal labor of the coun- 
try would be paralyzed. It was not only the ** neh,greedy 
and reckless corporations ,”’ whose interests were assailed 
bat the poor and industrious handicraftsman in every part 
of the country. —The importation of foreign spirite which 


| tie bill encouraged, would be productive of a large rev- 


enue. He then went on to show that the Bill would entirely 
prostrate the cotton printing business. Not a yard of cot- 
ton could ever be printed under this bill. In support of 
this opinion he read some statements respecting the Lowell 
establishments 

Mr. Webster proceeded to examine the effect of the 
bill apon the Southern and Northern States, and came to 
the conclusion that it would be productive of no perna- 
nent adjustment of the question. His own plan as sagges- 
ted in his resolutions, for reducing the revenue to the wants 


| of the government, and preserving, as fur as consisient 
| with that object, the policy of protection, he placed in 


strong contrast with the measure ander diacussion, which, 
as he beneved, would destroy the protected interests ,with- 
out etlecting any one good object 

Mr. Clay rose in reply. He said that being anxious that 
this bill should pass, and pass this day, he should make 
but very few remarks. It had long been his pride and 
pleasure to act with the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chasetts. He bad found him able, enlightened, and patri- 
otic, and knew his motives of action to be of the most 
honorable character. On this subject of vita! interest to 
the welfare and integrity of the Union, it wasa matter of 
deep and lasting regret to him, to be compelled to differ 
from that gentlenan. Bat his position, on the other hand 


| was supported by some gentlemen with whom he had acted 


in peace and and war,and through all the fluctuations of par- 
ty. The honorable gentleman from Maine,[ Mr.tlolines}] was 
in co-operation with him now, and he co-operated with; 


| him on an occasion when, on the Sabbath day in the other ! 


House, we effected a compromise of the Missouri question, 
and saved the government from immediate dissolution. In 
this House and on this day, we again anite in an effort of 
equal importance to the welfare of the country. The 
pledge by which the Senator from Massachusetts supposed 
the constitutional power of protection to be surrendered, 


| he did not consider as any thing more than a suggestion of 


the wishes of the parties to the compromise at this tine 


There was nothing in it which weuld bind us or our succes-* 


sors, Or INany Way restrict the exercise of the constitutional 
power of discrimination. ‘Ihe Constitution was out of the 
reach of ail such attempts. Given to as by the founders of 
the Government, we could neither add to it nor take from it 
by legisjation. He was surprised at the suggestion of the 
Senator that there was no occurrence within the last six 
months which shows that the protective -ystem is in dan- 
ger. ‘The issue of numerous elections, the President's re- 
commendations, the general tone of public feeling, and the 


| whole power and influence of the domina: t party, endan- 


ger the continuance of the system. The footing on which 
the Administration would place the Taritl, was infinitely | 
less favorable to the protected interests than this bill He! 
saw a torch applied to the system, and he had attempted 
He went into some of the details al-! 
luded to by the Senator from Massnchusetts and endeav-'! 
ored to obviate the objections made to them 

He objected to the entire argument of the Senator that he 
proceeded forward to the year 1842, and undertook to} 
prophecy the results of the bill in that distant year. He 
had as much respect for the prediction of the Senator as| 
he would have for those of any individual, but still he coald | 
He would pre-| 
fer to leave the matter to the Congress of 1842. He could 
not agree with the gentleman that the position of South 
Carolina afforded no proper motive for our action this sub- 
ject. To danger he was quite as insensible as the gentie- 
man himself: bet be could not affect insensibility to the | 
critical state of the country. c 


South Carolina no longer} 
stands alone. 


Her acceptance of the meditation of Vir- | 
ginia would pledge that powerful State to a co-operation | 
with her in obtaining relief from wht Virginia, as well as 

South Carolina, deems to be an oppressive and anconstitu- | 
tional system. The other Southern States will no doubt} 
enter into the same league. What will the Senator do 

then? What will be his remedy? Perhaps, after a long, | 


| bloody, and mutuallly exhaasting war, the Southern States 


may be reduced to obedience and subjection to the laws 

But does the Senator think that they can be kept in subjec-} 
tion? Will he not then, before he tries the sword, try! 
some other means for restoring harmony and enforcing obe- | 
The argament of cxcess of revenue | 


gress, from time to time could regulate the amonnt of rev-| 
enue under the provisions of the bill. The gentleman} 


| takes up certain articles, and says that their manafactare | 


will be destroyed. But all his argument applied to the | 
year 1842. He had met with no one who was not of opin-| 
jon that the protection was reasonable up to the 3ist of} 
December, 1841. The Taritf of 1832 -sas as perfect as | 
homan hands could make it. We should never make a! 
better one, if we worked five or six months npon it, as we 


| did upon that. This bill applies one universal rule to that.‘ 


Southern States d ded. ‘The principles on which the 
compromise was made he went into at great length, to 
show that the South had given up as much as the North in 
the bill, and that a perfect equality of concession had been 
arrived at. Neither party had abandoned its principles, 
and neither had a victory ‘over the other. If this question 
was to be settled by a compromise and not by arms, he 
would like to know on what principles the Senator from 
Massachusetts would make a compromise, except by mu- 
tual and equal concession, ‘The Senator chooses to say 
that my proposition is seconded by the Senator from South 
Carolina and that it is supported by two opposite ex- 
tremes. Can he tell me of any other mode of effecting a 


compromise, bat by taking a medium between two ex- 
tremes? J to an ad} o 


If he is not altogether ) 
of the question by c ise,—and he assures us that he 
er would he effect an adjust- 








is not,—in what other mann 
ment?) He (Mr. Cray) had urged the proposition as a 
measure of matual concession,—of peace, of harmony. 
He wanted fo 4ee no civil wars; no sacked cities; no em- 
battled armies; no streams of American blood shed by 
American arms. He had been accused, out of the House | 
of ambitious motives in supporting this measure. There 
were those who could act only in reference to self; buat he, | 
he trusted, was not of the nomber. He had been accused 
of ambition, and the accusation had gone to the winds. 
‘The country would, in time, know whether he was ambi- 
tious of auy objects inconsistent with the peblic welfare. 
He was nota candidate for any office in the gift of the | 
ople, whether united or divided. From his public em- 
ployments, he should soon pass to the quiet shades of 
Ashland, where, in private pursuits, he should find that | 
fidelity, attachment and truth, which he had not always 
met with ia public life. He was ambitions of seeing the 
country tranguilized,—of seeing a free, prosperous, and 
fraternal people,—and the measure before us would, he 
believed, produce this result. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE, 

Wasuincron, Free, 22.—This, the birth day of 
Washington, has been appropriately signalized by an un- 
expected display of patriotic feeling in the Senate. A 
mest unerpected change of sentiment in regard to Mr. 
Clay's Bil seems to have been saddenly brought about as 
if by magic. From quarters where no aid, but indeed | 
strong hostility » was looked for, strong support is sponta- 
neously tendered. ‘The two New York Senators are go- 
ing for it. Isane Hill made a speech in its support. Mr. 
Forsyth deelured that he should finally vote for it, what- 
ever slmpe it might assume, but with the declaration that } 
if he conld get a better bill at the next session, be would | 
not consider himself pledged to maintain this. But the 
most remarkable ond decisive indication in favor of the | 
Bill is that Mr. Calhoun, who yesterday said he should be 
compelled to vote against the bill if the principle of home 
valuation was adopted, as proposed by Mr. Clay, has fi- 
nally assented to that principle,—with the declaration, 
however, which he called upon the Reporter to notice, 
that the amendment should not be so censtrued as to allow 
the amount of the duty to be added to the value of the 
goods in the appraisement, and, farther, that it should not 
be se applied as to destroy the uniformity of taxes and im- 
posts secured by the Constitution. Upon the vote on the 
amendment there were twenty-six in the affirmative and 
sixteen in the negative. ‘This was the test question and 
decides the fate of the bill, 

Asto the pledge, they care nothing for it, and don’t in- 
tend te be bound by it; agd this they will most of them 
declare when they give their votes. Mr. Clay and Mr 
Calhoun are the only two Senators who have us yet, ex- 
pressed a determination to consider their own faith and 
that of the public pledged to the continuance of the sys- | 
tem. As to the home valuation, Mr. Webster and Mr- 
Wright proved it to be inexpedient, unconstitutional, wi- | 
possible and absurd;—to all whieh Mr. ( lay replied,— 
**then what fear is there that Congress nine vears hence 
will undertake to apply the principle? Shall we leave 
open this agitating question, through distrast in the intelli- 
gence of our successors in 1842? Shail we refuse to ex- 
tunguish the fumes which threaten to cousume us now, 
because they may break out again nine years hence ?"*- 
This reasoning is deemed quite satisfactory, to day ,—but 
such it was not considered yesterday : 


{Journal of Commerce. 
MASSACHILUSETTS LUGISLATURE. 
Report on Lotteries. 
An abstract of the bill the of 


the House on Lotteries was published in oar last. We now 


reported by Committee 


iuvite attention to a few paragraphs from the Report, in 


which the principles and objects of that Bill are explain- 
ed 


The records of the British Parliament will manifest that 
erly in the present centary the sabject engaged the atten- 
ton of that body. Lotteries in England were then on the 
saine footing that they now are in France. The govern- 
ment held them in ts own hands, and farmed them out 
vacler the supervision of managers appointed under their 
own authority. It oppears from the annual budgets of 
the ministry, previous to 1823, that the State derived a 
fary e income from this source For a series of years, this 
wed « of raising a revenue had been reprobated, and fre- 
quent petitions against Lotteries had been presented to 
Varliwment. After the invention of Savings’ Banks, it was 
diseo. ered that the groat impediment in the way of their 
succest, wasthe ten ptation held out by State "Lotteries; 
and in 1829, a motion was made in the 
mons that 


House of Com- 
hey should be entively abolished. This motion 
was resisted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, mainly 
on the ground that t 
mit of the 


e state of the finances would not ad- 


Public opin- 


losing of this seurce of revenue 


ion, howev er, becaine <o strong, that in 1828, as appeurs 
from the Perliamestary Debates, the Chancellor gave no- 
tice that th ct would be the Inst time that he 
any thing 1 propose in the way ofa Lottery The omit- 
ting of this :tem in the budget, was sufficient for the abo- 
lition witho at imy act, As there Lot- 
teries. Froin some of the statements made by investiga 
fing commit ’ 


should have 


were none but State 
ees of Parliament, it was demonstrated that 
the taxes lor the sapport of persons made paupers by spec- 
ulations in Lotteries, amounted to more than all the rev- 
enve derived from them } 

tis scone vears sce the Congress of the United States, 
convineed of the ev from the authorizing of 
Lotteries, ref ised to geant a charter on the application of 
respectable ard puble-spirited individaals and for purpo- 
aes of public utility, and it ts believed that there is now no 
Lattery existing under the authority of any act of Cou 
gress, ner can any one be established or drawn in the Dis- 
wiet of Colunbia. 

The Legislature of the State of Alabama, according to 
late accounts, has, by statute, prohibited the sale of I 
tery tic sets in that State. 

A bill has been reported, and, it is beliewed, passed one 
Weanch of the Legis of tickets, 
and providing for the total abotinon of Lotteries in 
Peansytvan 

‘The people of the State of New York, a few years ago, 
in their revised Constitution, declared their disuprobation 
of Lotteries, and ratified a provision, whereby the Legis- 


s resulting 


ture, prohibiting the sale 


ter was prohibited from granting any more charters for 
Letteries,and providing that all such charters then existing, 
sheuld censeand become void in 1835. Itis a gratifying 
fect ,thet the Legislatare now in session is mataring the 
mersures requisite for anticipating the extinction of these 
emeiting charters,and equally gratifying is the hope that be- 
fore the close of the present year, Lotteries will 
tireiy abolished in the State of New York 
ix is not known that any Lotteries now exist under leg- 
ielative authority from the States of New Han pshire or 
Vernon. {1 is to be regretted, that the Legislatores of 
any of the New England States, proverbial for the steady 
Vietats and virtuous principles of the population, should yet 
tolerate, much les< encourage, their continuance. Deep- 
ly as the fret is to be deplored, it still exists; and it must 
be evident, that all endeavors to exterminate these perni- 
ies institutions for the encouragement of vice and pau- 
Permem. must be in a considerable degree, onavailing, un- 
til the Negislotures of all the States in the Union shall see 
fit to exert their power, and, by a great and speedy if not 
usimultaneous effort, relieve our country from the tyran- 
ny aod taxation of a viee, which has nothing in its charac- , 
ter to apologize for the misery it produces th 
There ia reason to believe, from some recent disclo- 
eares that have come to the knowledge of the Committee 
that the illicit and pernicious traffic in lottery tickets has 
deen, and is probab'y now, carried on in this Common- 
wealth, notwithstanding oar prohibitory laws, to an extent 
much beyond what lias ever been imagined. * * * * 
At the February term of the Manicipal court of the City 
of Boston, the namber of indictments found by the grand 
Jury for violations of the Lottery lows, was sEVENTY- 
six, and the namber of persons indicted was THIRTY- 
s1x. The greater part of these persons were venders of 
tickets, who have oflices for selling them ; some were street 
pediers, employed by the brokers to sell tickets in various 
parts of the city, and three or four were persons concern- 
ed in making and meinaging small lotteries, in which the 
prizes consist of watches, guns, trinkets, small articles of 
cabinet and hardware, groceries, &e. In these minor 
lotteries, according to a statement made before the grand 
jury, in some instances no tickets are made, but nambers 
from 1 to 50, or 100 are set down in a book, and those 
who take chances pay a half or a quarter of a dollar each, 
and write their names against such numbers in the book, 
as they may choose. When the drawing is to take place, 
the adventurers assemble in the store or shop, and those 
who are fortunste enough to draw prizes, are called upon 
to treat the company present with whatever they choose 
to call for. Sach is stated, from official authority, to be 
the origin and progress of these minor lotteries. Their 
apparent insignificance enables them to escape with inn- 
panity: bot they sow the seeds of wide-spreading ruin and 
constantly increasing crime. } 
Many of the tickets exhibited to the grand jury, as evi- | 


be en- 


dence of the violation of the laws, purported to be ticke s} 
in- lotteries granted by competent authority in oher states. | 
‘here ix vo doubt, however, that a eousiderable portion of 
them are spuriens, and issued under no bigher nor more | 
responsible awthority than that of a board of lottery-bro- | 
kers. Such tickets, tirere is goud reason to believe, are} 
manufactured in barge quantities, and sold inail the large | 
towns und manofseturing villages i the state, by pedlars, | 
bar-keepers, travelling agents and others, who receive a} 
commission for their services, and gain a livelihood by wa- | 
ges of iniquity. | 

What is the offence of dealing in lottery tickets? 

To this question it may be auswered, , 

1. Ibkisgaming. ‘his is aguinst the policy of society, 
and there are few civilized nations that have net adopted 
means to restrain or entirely prohibit it; because it is seek- 
ing property for which no equivalent is to be paid, and | 
because it lends directly to losses and poverty, and, by | 
exciting bad passions, 1s the fruitful original of vice and | 
crime, 

2. Itis the worst Species of gaming, because it brings | 
adroitdess, cunning experience und skill, to contend against 
ignorance, folly, distress and desperation. It ean be car- | 
ried on to an indefinite and undefinable extent without ex- | 
posure: and, by a mode of settling the chances by ** com- | 
bination «ambers’’—an invention of the modern school of 
gambling—the fate of thousands and hundreds of thou- | 


| sunds may be determined by a single turn of the wheel. 


3. Lotteries, in their best and least qeestionable char- 
acter, proceed upon the ground that ninety adventurers in 


| a hundred must lose, inorder thatten may acquire, in} 


different proportions; and in cases, too, in which none | 
have a righ: \o acquire. | 

4. Lotteries, like ether gamea of chance, are seductive | 
And infatuating. Every new loss is an inducement to a | 
new adventure; and, filled with vain hopes of recovering | 
what is lost, the anthinking victim is led on, from step to | 


| step, till he finds it impossible to regain bis ground, and | 


he gradually sinks into a miserable outcast; or, by a bold | 
and still more guilty effort, plunges at once into that galf 
where he hopes protection from the stings of conscience, 
a refuge from the reproaches of the world, and oblivion | 
from existence. } 

Considered us a means to unfair and fraudulent dealing, 
lotteries are to be classed with those crimes, by which) 
one-man is cheated out of his property by another. When} 
lotteries are entirely fictitious, the offence of selling a tick- | 
et, purporting to have been issued by authority, and 
signed by some one, who purports frou the signature to | 
be authorized to sign, is equivalent, in the opinion of the | 
Committee, to forgery, and no reason, it is believed, can | 
be shown, why the offence should not be punished as a} 
forgery. 

if we consider the dealing in lottery tickets as a cal- | 
ling or emp!oi, ment, so far as the venders are concerned, | 


it deserves to be treated, in legislation, as those acts are, | 


which are done to get money by making others suffer, | 
to live upon society by making a portion of its members | 
dishonest, idle, poor, vicious and criminal. * * * 

opinion of the Attorney-General, that the penalties ure 
sufficiently severe. 
est fine that can be imposed. 


ets in he city of Boston alone, amounts to more than one 


million of dollars, and on this, provided the tickets are gen- 
| wine, and truly what they purport to be, a commission is 
| allowed to the wholesale broker of 25 per cent, anmount- 


ing in the whole som to $250,000. Now supposing there 
should be forty of these wholesale dealers, (though in fact, 
there is not supposed to be half that n 
would be in the receipt of an annual meome of $6, 
Adinitting then that either of them should be fined twenty 
times in a yeur to the utmost limit of the existing statute, 
he would still get $4,250 by his trade; a sum larger than 
the salary of the Governor, the Chief Justice or any oth- 
er officer of the state government, and equal to that of 
the Judges ofthe Supreme Court of the United States. 
Very few of our most prosperous and enterprising mer- 
chants ean count vpon such an aggregate of annual profit. 
If the penalties were doubled, the lottery dealer would 
still ran the hazard, and continue in defiance of laws, 
and courts, and prosecuting attorneys, to follow a gainful 
occupation. 

The recognition in public documents of this and 
other states, of the truth that dealing in Lottery tickets 
cannot be entirely suppressed in any one part of the coun- 
try as long as it shall.continue to be legalized in any other, 


is one good step towards relieving us of the oavil. Is it 


right for Rhode Island, or Connecticut, or New York, or | 


any more distant state, to inflict such a curse on Mas sa- 
chasetts, in the face of our repeated, public, official pro- 
testations? 
will to 


lead the end to 


We cannot belheve that our country is much longer to 


consideration, and in action 
tolerate an abomination that has been pat down in Great 


Britain and deneanced in France, as immoral and ruinous; 


and that has already been suppressed forthe sume reasons | 


in several of our own states. The states are so connected 


with each other, that demoralizirg legislation in onc! 


must be feltin a greater or less degree throughout the 
whole, and on the contrary, any advance made by the 
authorities of any single state towards repressing public 
evils, is a national benefit 


Thoug 


° 


Legislators should remember 
this. snot, it may be, in Cong-ess, they are in an 
important sense acting for their whole country. 

Warren Bridge.—The special Committee of the 


House on this subject have made a detailed report 


which they con 
of the Warren 


by them expended in and about the building said bridge 


and other necessary expenses, with five per c ent interest 
that the 


Commonwealth his acquired an absuiute property in said 


thereon, and by the terms of the cliurter, 


bridge, and is entitled to the possession thereof."’ 


Among the subjects before the House is a Memorial 


praying for an investigation into the proceedings of the 


Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
The Resolve to amend the Third Article 


Rights has been adopted in the Senate, 


the Bill of 
I he 


Resolutions respecting Nu'lification, published in our last, 


of 


28 w 9. 


have also been adopted. 





Foreign. 


Tue Great Questions in ENcLtann.—Att Ene- 


LAND is now unxtously awaiting the assembling of her 


“or Ip 
eformed a 


riiament,””? an event which 
for the 29th of January 


is innounced 
‘The most important and delicate 
questions will, in the approaching session, be submitted to 


its decision. The two which most deeply interest pub- 
re, Cuvuracn Rerorom SLAVERY; 
seis thoroughly cetermined to effect the 
other As to the 


jects are to be effected, or 


he opmion ina 


and Parliament 
one and abo he 
these des 
de; 


of opinion 


ald) means which 
whether by 
ees or not, there is of course, almost endless d versity 
The character of the Parl 


that much, at all events, will be done 


by 
bie ol 


ament assures os, 
Asto charch r 
form, the House is almost wnivrersal/y favorable to it 
The question of slavery will be brought forward under 
most auspicious circumatances, there 
nomber of decided abolitionists in the 
ever there before; and what is equally 
large majority of the whole house are supporters of the 
present Government Now we have been assured by 
those who ought to possess correct information, that Gov- 
ernment has already framed a measure for the settlement 
of this great question. Every fresh arrival from the Slave 
Colonies, goes t» prove the necessity ofsach a step, and 
the ease with which it may be accomplished; by depri- 
ving the planters of their domestic jarisd ction, and cloth- 
ing the civil authorities for a while with that extraordina- 
ry power which familiarity with freedom will afierwards 
render unnecessary. (Congregational Magazine. 


much larger 


house 


is a 
than were 
inportant, a very 





Domestic. 

Lorrenies tw VinG wra.—A report was lately made 
to the House of Delegates in Virginia by the Committee 
of Finance, declaring it inexpedient to pass a bill, which 
had been referred to them, for the suppression of lotteries 
Mr. Moore moved sv to amend the report, as to declare it 
expedient to innke provision, that wll lottery privileges 
should cease afier a certain day, to be subseqnently fixed 
On this question the yeas and nays were taken, and it 
was decided in the affirmative—yeas 97, nays 2. 


Disrarsstne Fire.—We learn that a dwelling-house 
in Waterbury was burnt down Sanday night Inst, and that 
a man and two children perished in the flames. The 
children were of the family of Mr. Holmes, of the firm of 
Holmes, Hotchkiss & Co. wire manafictarers, who is 
now absent at Philadelphia. Mra. Holmes made her 
escape from the fire, with two of her children, by jumping 
barefeet, from a chamber window. Mr. J. Tuttle, a 
worthy young man, lost his life in rescning a young wo- 
man aad attempting to save the remaining children. He 
got the young woman out of the window, when, witha 
child suder ench arm, the floor fell under him, and they 
sank te rise no more. Some small remnents of the bo- 


dies ealy were found among the ruins. | 


(. Haven Herald. 


Acerpestat Deatu.—About a fortnight ago, | 
George Garside of York, Upper Canada (formerly of | 
Ningara, )was instantly killed, we learn, by being thrown! 


from an unruly horse against a cart or wagoo— by which 
aecident his brains were dashed out. It is remarkable, 
that of the persons who crossed with Morgan, ito Cana-' 


ls 
Jol 
The Committee are constrained to dissent from the | 


One handred do!lors ia now the high- | 


uber) exch of them | 
250. | 


Such protestations wi// be attended to; they 


int 
e to the conclusion that ** the proprietors 


Bridge have been reimbursed, the money 


da, only one (Edward Giddins) survives! Mr. Vague, 
who was in the boat heldmg a loaded pistet at Morgan's 
breast, died ofa Cancer. Colonel King died suddenly 
upon bearing that Eli Broce had given testimony i® which 
he was implicated. Elisha Adams died sud lens from an 
apoplectic shock. Poor Brace died of Cholera. Amt now 
Garside is killed by a fall from a horse, Burage Smith, 
who went with Morgan to the Fort, but who did aot 
cross the river, died of yellow fever at New Orleans. 
(Magara Paper. 





Miscellane ows iteme. 


The price on the stamps of newspapers in England is 
to be reduced froin 4 pence to 2 pence. 

O’Connel has sammoned a National Council. ‘Twenty 
eight members of Parliament have avowed their deterimi- 
nation to attend. The Irish Liberator appears determin- 
ed to push things to extremitics, and it's alveady stated 
that Stanley has determined to resign unless the Ministers 
will allow him to pat down the Agitater, 

The Legislature of New Jersey have made choice of 
Samuel L. Southard, the present Governer, as United 
States Senator for the ens1ing six years, in the place of 
Mahlon Dickerson, whose term expires on the 4th March. 

It is ramored that Mr. Clay will resign his seat in the 
Senate onthe 4th of March next, and retire from polttical 
life entirely. 

Mr. Van Buren left New York last Sunday week for 
Washington. 

Ex-Governor Hamilton, President of the Convention of 
the people of South Carolina, has issued his proclamation, 
calling together the said Convention to re-assemble at 
Columbia at nooa of the second Monday of March. 

The nullification papers of Charleston find much fault 
with the commander of the United States forces in that 
vicinity, for making the parade customary on Sunday 
morning, The same papers contain notices for the 
** nullification’’ squads of volunteers to drill on ‘* Sunday 
next.’’ 

“vhe building which was being erected for the Theolo- 
gical Institution in Bangor to be used as a chapel and 
school house, was destroyed by fire on Monday night 
Feb. 18th. Insured. 

Last Wednesday evening, in the Bowdoin Street Charch 
Mr. Mason, with his pupils, gave another of those charm- 
ing concerts, similar to these given last year in behalf of 
infant and Sabbath schools, to a very large and delighted 
audience: the proceeds of which are to be appropriated to 
the purposes of musical education. 





Marriages. 

In this city, Mr. Nathaniel Seaver, to Mies Ana 2. Codman. 
In Salem, Mr. William Peckham, te Miss Bydia Ann Foster 
Tn Lowell, Mr. Willitw: W. Vo vmemn, 0 Miss Sarah Amanda, 
tughter ef the late Major Samuel Treat, of this city. 
In Derry, N. BH. t4th inst. by the Rev, FE. L. Parker, Rev. 
in R. Adams, of Londonderry, to Miss Mary Ann MacGregor 
of Derry 

la Weathersfield, Vt. D. Everect Wheeler, Exq. of New-York 
(o Miss Elizabeth B. daughter of the Hon, William Jarvis. 


Deaths. 
In this city, on Thoreday, Mre jeésther, widow of the late Mr. 


| Iseac Martin, aged 42 
| On Wednesday bast, Me 
| 


From information obtained | 
incidentally during an official investigation by 4 public no- | 
tary, it cannot be doubted the yearly trattic in lottery tick- | 


Robert W. Macnnir, 32. 

(«) Saturday, Mrs. Maria wite of Mr. Joshua Gilson, S2~—Mr 

Henry G. Arthur, 32. 

} At Charlestown, on Thorsday the 28th wht. Miss Eliza W. Fav, 

| eldest daughter of the Rev, Warren Fay D. D. 19 veare. The 
funeral was attended on the afternoon of the succeeding Sabbatl 

{ at the Meetinghouse, on which ocexsion the Rev. Dr. Wisner of 
Boston delivered at t interesting and impressive discourse to 

nususatly large om eply attentive andience, fom the 7th v« 

of the 12th chap. of Bec! *Then sltall the duet return to the 

} earth as it was, andthe spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 

| Communicated 

| Tn West Cambridge, Mrs. Mary, widew of the late Joseph 

Lock, Exq. 79. 

| Iu Lyun, Mea. Olive, wife of Mr. James Collins. 

| In Wesiberoug), on Sunday jast, Mr. Join Rogers, of Newton, 

| « 


Ms. £3 
| In Salem, Mr. William Smith, 44; Mr. Harrison Parainiee, for- 
} tierls of Claremont, \. 1. 20 
Tn Danvers, Mr. Jethra Rossell, $3; widow Elizabeth Allen, 71. 
In Manchester, Mrs. Sarai, wife of Mr. John Lee, 29 
In Gloncester, Mr. Netimniel Ellery, a gradmave of Harvard 
| College, aud a soldier of the revelution, 80. 
| Ju Martlehend, Mr. Edward Lasky, 2s 
| In Waldeborongh, Me. Mr. Chrivttan Mofses, a revolutionary 
soldier, 80. 


In Moant Vernon, N. I. Calvin Stevens, Esq. a revolutionary 
‘islier, St. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
| J ST PUBLISHED by the Maas. 8. 
e at their Depository, No. 24 Coruhill, 
= DA FOR THR HEATIEN: or Meathenism, Ancient and 
Modern. 
| hue LITTLE OSAGE CAPTIVE, by E. Cornelius—2d Edi- 
tien, mach improved 
MY TEACHPR. 
PROSPECTIVE, MISSIONS IN 
MEMOIR OF JANE JUD: ON, aSanday Schoiar—a trne His- 
tory, from the Lendon Edition, with ® cos. 
MEMOIR Of HANNAH B. GO@K, who died In Campton, 
f. aged 7 venrs. 
MEMOIR OF FELIX NEPP, Psror of the High Alps, abridg- 
| ed for the Mase. S. 8. Societ 
| THE SABBATH SCHOO 
the Mass. 8. 5 
will contain 24 pr 
March 6. 


S. Society, and for sale 


CHINA. 
| N 


i, VISITER, Pablished Monthly, by 


, ar 50 cents per annum. Each Number 
iges T2me. and one or mer 


soetet 
ecuts 


C. DEAN, Agont. 


NEW BOOKs. 

NOR Sale by PERKINS & MARVIN 
WiLsey on Gutren GoversMent 

| ernment of Christian Churches 
} By James PL Wilson, D. DL fo 
| Church, Philadelphin 


ed on the oceamon 


| 114 Washington street, 
The Primitive Gov- 
Aiso, Liturgical cousiderations 

¢ Pastor of the Ist Presty terinur 

To which is prefixed, the sermon preach- 

death of the author. By Rev. Thomas 

i. Skhianer, DOD 

| OWEN ON SPIRITUAT 
Dats of being Spi 

| proves By 

University of Ostord 2 

sident of the Theolegieal Seu 


MINDEDNESS. The Grace and 
ded, declared and practically im- 

inetime vice Chancellor of the 
iby Ebenezer Porter, D Pre- 
uarys, Andover. 


D 
Just received 
March 6 


NEW BOOKS. 

| NLEGANT ENGLISH BIBLES 
| 4 HYDE 62 Washirgton street. 
17.80,—Quarto, Oc 1ool ond Pocket Bibles, of a varie- 

ty of qualities which w w sold at very low prices 

DODDRIDGEETS EXPOSITOR, in one rewi super RoavalbOctavo. 
CALMET'S DICTIONARY, London Kunion MeKaright on 
the Ep Craden’s ¢ ance, Stewart on the Rowans, 
) Rebinson’s Calmet, Jnho's Archenlagy, Brown's Dictionary ot 
| the Bible, nd Henrs’< Commentaries, Dwight'’s Ser- 
B ts Sermons, Jane's Chore History, Sau- 
rin’s Serm ltiwn, in 2 Vole. With a great variety of 

goed hooks. March 6. 
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Andrew Thomson, D. D. Min- 


George's 


explained to the understan 
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ug of Children 
ts attempted t 
trine of the geapel, and to urge ite corres- 
acl of tha rewler Aud he has at- 
guage en May understat 
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. By sephen H. Tyng, D 
Paul's Chars hiindeiphia 
mblist PEIRCE & PARKER, 9 Corn- 
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ACADEMY FOR SALE. 
4 le PROPRIETORS of the New 


Acnile 


to 


v of Medford 
some we 


are 
qualified 
eribin that town 
hitfet ene, on 
siteration and repairs 
lesicnble for 
ery flourishing con- 
of scholars, are farnished 
fesidee may be always procured from the 
ing tewns and city, o« itis the intention of the present 
May first; it is highly imper- 
rte retam the present boarding scholarae—thet imme- 
nents be made relative to a permanent school as 
estate’. 1 property will be sold + bargain, aod the pur- 
“ay lay for vears with interest. Please apply to Mr. Ab- 
wt Smith, on the premises, or Samoel Trait, Boston M. 6. 
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COPALTNERSHIP FORMED. 
OMES & HOMER inform their frieto® and the public, that 
Hi they have taken into thei Mr. CHARLES W. 
| HOMER, ond that the bosiness iv Atture will he conducted under 
the firm «tf HOMES, HOMER & SO. No. 34 Union street 
March 6. 
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COPARTNERSUIP NOTICE. 
THEVMIFE Subecribes have formed a connection in business under 
r the fem of BENNETT & PIKE, and have taken the store 
Na. 74 Court street, corner of Howard street, where they offer 
for sule WEST! [NDIA GOODS, FLOUR, BUTTER, CHEESE, 
mit other femily stores, (distilicd quors excepted) at best quali- 
‘ viten of city and connircv castomers 

PENJAMIN BENNETT, 
DAVID PIKE. 


PAAM FOR SALE, 
4ITUATED in South Parish in Andever, little more than half 
. a mile senthewester!) from Phillips Academy and the Thee- 
logical Rem inary containing about Peawy Acras of valuable land, 
being the chee part of a much Ineger Parm—having thereon one 
large and canwesient twostorys DWELLING HOUSE Guished and 
in air, Miel) cecapied as a Bearding House.— Alan, nent 
it, a two stery Dwelling House—a hurn winery feet loug, Sheds, 
Wash-House, Wells of excetiont water, Garden Fruit Trees, &c- 
—A very efigitle sitention for ney pern« 
to « very benlthy and 


i 
s, tor the nccom ue 
Va 


At * tw 


gown! rep 


pleasest country town, 
educating bis children in euher branch of Phillips 
or in the Female Academy Possession can be given om the first 
of April next. Terns, cash, or credit am! goed serurity The 
} whole is « fferesdl for thirty." ve handred dellers, & pare less than, 
the origival cost of the buildings—er the (welling-hame with 
about (hree quarters of en acre of lsod, st twelve hondred det- 
jars. loquire of JOUN ADAMS. or 


Andover, March 6, 1933. SAM L PARRAR, Exq. 








NOTICE. 
ISS M. SMITH, Upholatrese, bas removed from Prospect 
4 *treet. to No. 16 Green street. CARPETS, BE) AND 
WINDOW CURT ALNS, made in the wewest style. * March 6. 
Losr. 
¢ N the rond from Medfor! to Bostea, on Monday of last week, 
a manuscript Vel. of notes, ta rom a course of Theo. 


| Ingien! Lectares. The Vol. was bound. The Gander is requested 
} tereturn it to Me. Abbot Smith, Teacher of the Academy at 


; Pin'se pala” this dies. any 
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POETRY. 


THE TRAVELLER'S EVENING SONG, 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Father guide me! Day declines, 
Hollow winds are in the pines; 
Darkly waves each giant bough 
O’er the sky’s last crimson glow; 
Hush’d is now the convent’s bell, 
Which erewhile with breezy swell 
From the purple mountains bowe 
“Greeting to the sun-set shore. 
Now the sailor's vesper hymn 
Dies away. 
Father! in the forest dim 
Be my stay! 
In the low and shivering thrill 
Of the leaves that late hung still; 
Tn the dull and muffled tone 
Of the sea-wave’s distant moan; 
In the deep tints of the sky, 
There are signs of tempest nigh. 
Omineas, with sullen sound, 
Falls the closing dusk around. 
Father! through the storm and shade 
U'er the wild, 
Oh! be Thou the lone one’s aid— 
; Save thy child! 
Many a swift and sounding plame 
Homewards, through the boding gloom, 
O’er my way hath flitted fast, 
Since the farewell susbeam pass’d 
From the chesnut’s raddy bark; 
And the pool’s now low and dark, 
Where the wakening night winds sigh 
Through the long reeds wournfally. 
Homeward, homeward, al! things haste— 
God of might! 
Shield the homeless midst the waste, 
Be his light! 
‘In his distant cradle-nest, 
Now my babe is laid to rest; 
Beautiful his slumber seems 
With a glow of heavenly dreams; 
Beautiful, o’er that bright sleep, 
Hang soft eyes of fondness deep, 
Where his mother bends to pray, 
For the loved and far away.— 
Father! guard that household bower, 
Hear that prayer! 
Back, through thine all-guiding power 
Lead me there! 
Darker, wilder, grows the night— 
Not a star sends quivering light 
Through the massy arch of shade 
By the stern old forest made. 
Thou! to whose unslumbering eyes 
All iny pathway open lies, 
By thy Son, who knew distress 
In the lonely wilderness, 
Where:no roof to that blest head 
Sheiter gave— 


Father! through the time of dread, 


Grant that the “ father’s cares and earnings” and 
even the mother’s tenderness are devoted, during 
the first ten years, much more to physical education 
than to every other; it isto bad physical education: 
it is to that which tends to form mere animals. Ido 
not say that this is the design, for generally it ap- 
pears to me that there is very little of design about 
it; hut such is the tendency. 

How mutch I wish Philonius’ remarks had convin- 
ced me that there is more regard paid, in this world, 
to good physical edueation than I had previously 
supposed! But alas! he has failed thus far to do 
so. 

I would by no means induce parents or teachers 
to pay any attention to this subject, which consists in 
guarding the infant luags or stomach every moment, 
against the approach of air, or ingesta which may be 
a few degrees too cold or too hot or too stimulating. 
No such thing; for this constant anxiety defeats the 
very purpose in view. But wkat I want is that a 
due attention should be prid—enlightened, »rinei- 
pled, systenitic attention, to the formation of such 





abitsin regard to food, drink, sleep,exercise dress, 
temperature, &c. as will secure the greatest amount 
of health, strength and beauty, which is at the same 
time compatible with the highest degree of mental 
and moral improvement, / 

In connection with this part of our subject, I ap- 
prehend there exists much popular error, [tis very 
generally supposed that those children whose physi- 
cal education is most neglected—-or rather is con- 
ducted worst—make the most active and vigorous 
adults; and hence it has been common to speak with 
indifference, not to say contempt, of early efforts at 
physical improvement. 

A late number of the New York Christian Advo- 
eate and Journal in giving a foretaste of the “ biog- 


raphy of the eminent Dr, Adam Clarke,” quotes the | 
following passage from that interesting work, re- | y > 
i | geance to one who had so deeply wounded her with 


specting his early management: 

‘*His brother, we have seen, by the manner of his edu- 
cation, was through the indulgence of a fond uncle nearly 
spoiled: and indeed he was so softened by this injudicious 
treatment, that it produced an unfavorable effect through- 
out life; being the first-born and a fine child, he was the 
favorite, especially of his mother. Adam, on the other | 
hand, met with little indulgence, was comparatively neg- 
lected, nursed with little care, and often left to make the 
best of his own course. He was no spoiled child, was 
always corrected when he deserved it; and sometimes 
when bat a small degree of blame attached to his undi- { 
rected conduct. Through this mode of bringing up, be | 
became uncommonly hardy, was unusually patient of | 
cold, took to his feet at eight months; and before he was 
nine months old, was accustomed to walk without guide | 
or attendant in a field before his ‘ather’s door. 

He was remarkably fond of snow; when he could lit- 
tle more than lisp he called it his brother, saw it fall with 
rapturous delight; and when he knew that much of it lay 
upon the ground, would steal out of his bed early in the | 
morning, with nothing on but his shirt, get a little board, | 
go out, and with it dig holes in the snow, call them rooms, | 
and when he had finished his frozen apartments, sit down 


| real name, date, &c. all corresponding with public re- 


| said in the Night Thoughts. 


| would bear down a modern Italian warrior and lay 


of BOs TON 


There is no doubtof it. I have already engaged 
mine to one of my neighbors, or you should have it; 
but Mr. T. promised me, the ph oo day, that if you 
would take the trouble to call and take his, when 
you go home from meeting the last Tuesday eve- 
ning in the month, you should be welcome to the 
reading of it. 

Mrs. B. Indeed, sir, I should not call it trouble. 
I shoukl consider it a very great privilege. 

ConservaTor, 








For the Boston Recorder. 
YOUNG'S NARCISSA. 


Mr. Tracy.—In your paper for Jan. 9, it is 
stated that Young’s Narcissa was regularly buried 
at Lyons. For several reasons, I am still of opin- 
jon, that she was buried clandestinely at Montpe- 
lier, according to the representation of the deeply 
afflicted father. 

1. It seems, that no man could have drawn such 
a picture but from reality. 

2. If we suppose that his genius was equal to 
the task, such poetic fraud must have been abhor- 
rent :o the integrity of such a man. 

$. If it had been actually perpetrated, it must have 
been immediately detected, and universally known. 

4. We can by no means suppose that the venera- 
ble wisdom of Young would for a moment consent 
thus to blot his charecter, and tarnish the moral 
glories of the Night Thoughts. 

5. Narcissa’s tomb is still at Montpelier. Of this, 
I have in my possession, a description and delinea- 
tion, recently taken by the hand of a friend,who had 
visited the spot. It bas this inscription, “*PLacaN- 
pis Narciss® Manipvs.” 

The story of her burial at Lyons, &e. must have 
been a Papal fabrication, or at least one of the lying 
wonders of the Mystery of Iniquity, and in ven- 
his flaming darts. oserH Emerson. 
Wethersfield, Feb. 14, 1833. 

The tomb at Montpelier, with the inscription tioned 


BECORDE R. 


saics which our admiration of the other did not 
allow us time to examine with much care. Ina 
court back ov this picture was a handsome table and 
a triple line of amphore not yet entirely dug out. 

18. Temple of Fortune.—An inscription on the 
wall of its seHe informs us that “ Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, son of Marcus, erected, at his own private 
expense, this: temple to Fortuna Augusta.” It sta nds 
on a corner, on the Via-Consularis, was swall, but 
very pretty. 

19. Forum Civile.--My limits forbid me to say 
much of this, and I am therefore loth to say any 
thing; the approach to it is through a lofty trium- 
phal arch, covered porticos with columns of traser- 
tino line three sides of it; it has a rostrum, and ad- 
joining it are temples to Jupiter, to Venus, to ‘Romu- 
lus, a pantheon, a curia, &c,---the sight from any 
ove of which must have been very imposing. 

20. Lane containing the twelve superior deities. 

21. Temple of Hercules, 22. Tragic theatre, 23. 
Tribunal tor matters of property. 24. Temple of 
Isis, with the secret stairs leading to a place behind 
the statue othe goddess whence the priests celiver- 
ed the oracles. The altars before this temple had 
the bones 0. victiins still remaining on them: be- 
hind it is a chamber, probably the refectory of the 
priests, who seem to have been dining at the mo- 
ment of the eruption, as eggs, wine, bones of fishes, 
ham and fowls were found on and near the table. 
Bread io a state of coal was also found in the refec- 


. tory, and in the kitchen were discovered pots con- 


taining eatables, and a skeleton leaning against a 
wall with an axein its hand, Another skeleton was 
discovered here with 360 coins of silver, 8 of gold, 
and 42 of bronze, wrapped upin acloth, ‘This tem- 
ple added largely to the studii at Naples, in cande- 
labra, statues, terra-cotta vessels and various other 
household utensils. 

25. Ti-mple of JEsculapius. 26. Seulptor’s shop. 
27. Comic theatre. ‘Two tickets of admission to the 
theatre biave been found at Pompeii. 

428. <A mphitheatre.—This edifice stands at some 





—only the poetical designation of the young lady—is by 
no means so good evidence as that at Lyons, with the 


cords. As to the probabilities, they must be judged of 


rather by Young's character and history than by what is 
Epiror. 


A VISIT TO POMPEII. 
Naples, October 6th, 1882. 
We met a few Italian soldiers in the streets of 
Pompeii, but their appearance there grated on the 
feelings. An Italian soldier before the guard house of 
a Roman town! Why, the weight of a suit of Ro- 
man armor, such as has been picked up in this 
place, and is now exhibited in the Studii of Naples, 





him lifeless upoh the ground.—The article to be 


« from the objects above noticed: it has 24 
rows of seats and could accommodate 10,000 per- 
sons. It was discovered in the reign of Murat. He 
ordered the ground within and around it to be clear- 
ed away in 15 days---which was done. 

27. The Forum Nundinarium.--—-In the prison ad- 
joining this forum was found an Iron machine, re- 
sembling stocks, and skeletons with their ancle bones 
inserted through the holes. 

28. The Nola gate.—I have thus led you quite 
through the city, or rather one side of it, but 
without being able to notice wore than a small por- 
tion of the interesting objects that meet us here on 
every side, Itis a pity that every thing could not 
have been left just as the excavations found it, since 
many articles have lost much of their affecting inte- 
rest by the removal, but from the unroofed state of 
the houses and the constant exposure to pillage, the 
wisdom of the course adopted by government will 
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Awherst, finding a spirit of jealously, to say the 
least, arrayed against her, made her appeal to the 
public who by private donations readily made ber 
up the handsome purse of Fi u Dollars. 
Might it not with great propriety be said to Harvard, 
** Go thou and do likewise?” [ The im. 





The Society in Switzerland for encouraging emi- 
gration to America among the Swiss met at Winter- 
ther on Dec. 24. A Directing Committee was 
chosen, and satisfactory reports communicated from 
natives of Switzerland established in the state of 
Illinois. The Society also discussed a proposition 
for joining the German Emigration Society, in or- 
der to unite New Germany with New Switzerland. 

















Premiums for plans for the Girard College have 
been awarded—the Ist, to Thomas U. Walters, of | 
Philadelphia,—2d, to Wm. Strickland, of Philadel- 
phia,—Sd, to Isaiah Rogers, of Boston. A Com- 
mittee has been appointed to give from $25 to $100 
to the anthors of submitted plans to whom premi- 
ums were not awarded. 





SinGULAR OccurRENCE.-—The following event 
occurred in Madison, Me. about three wecks since. Mr. 
Benjamin Smith had a place on his farm where he baited 
foxee. One morning he started for this purpose, when he 
discovered a large animal near the fox bait. He at first | 
took it for alarge dog, but a shift of position satisfied him 
that it was an enormous black Wolf, whereupon he dis- 
charged his gun at him. 
appeared as if dead, which Mr. Smith supposed be to 
the case, and advanced towards him. When he had ap- 
proached within ten or fifteen feet the wolf sprang upon 
him, seizing him by the leg.—Immediately a struggle 
commenced, the wolf all the while retaining his grip up- 
on Mr. Smith's leg. At length Mr. 8S. succeeded in 
throwing the wolf upon his side, and holding him in this 


position he got out his jacknife and plunged it into the | 


throat of his ferocious il tinued his hold 





very little injury, his boot protecting his leg from the teeth 
ofthe wolf. The wolf was full grown and very large, 
measuring avarly five feet from snout vo tat. 


(Vorridgewoek, Me. Journal. 


New Beprorp.—Whole amount of tonnage belong- 
ing in the District of New Bedford, Dec. 31, 1832, 70,- 
400 tons. 

Increase in 1832,—5,645 tons. 

Whole number of ships and barks belonging to the 
District, 180; of which 150 are owned in New Bedford; 
24 in Fairhaven; 6 in Rochester, Wareham, Dartmouth, 
and Westport. 


Produce of the Whale Fishery in the District, 


1832. 
Sperm Oil (by guage) 


37,785 brs. 
Do. sent home by ships (about) 


1,100 do. 
38,885 do. 
Whale Oil (as reported) 90,872 do. 
Whalebone, do. 


wus HYDE, having been appointed b 
assigned tu them, ha, taken store 


where he offers for sxle a large assortment of Fonz) 
AMBRICAN Books, at very low prices. , 
ries, Colleges and other public Institutions, 
Vate gentiemen are respectfully invited to cal). 

He is alxo furnished, on sale, with a general 
School Books and Stationary, and will be ver 
patronage of his friends and former customers. 
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UST RECEIVED by WILLIAM HYDE, 162 

street, Standard Works of Rev. William Jay, 
Mesheim’s Ecclesiastical) History, new edit 
tinued to the present time, by Charles Coate Discor 
the being and Attributes of God, and His Work ure Oy 
Providence and Grace. 
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NEW BOOKS. RC, 
Washiy 


nS vols eg 
ion, in two vols, 
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By Adam Clarke, L. L. D 





| ({ERMONS ON INFIDELITY. Andrew Thompson 
Minister of St ~ 
ion, with a preliminary essay. This day received " 
hy PERKINS & MARVIN, 114 Washington street. 


| WOODBRIDGE’S SCHOOL GEOGR Ap 


UST RECEIVED, a toll supply of the « Rudiments of ¢ 
raphy,” and the “School Atlis”—fitteent) edit “ fo 
| taining additional descriptions of each State and N 
und complete series of questions, with new 
Rev. William ©. Woodbridge, Editor of the 
tion and Instruction,’ Corresponding Member of the ¢ . 
ical Society, Parin. ” 
This work has received substantial improveme mt t 
oe ne have been made to the present edition 
standing the numerous ri publientions that have . 
immediately the wolf fell and | 4p” in imitation of it, continues to susinin ity high: — o wapel. Tes 
} and the demand for the work is exte nding throw 
| try. The additions to the present edition have be: 
manner as not to derange the pages or produc 
| convenience.—For sale at the Publishers estat 


_ For sale also, the last Edition of Woo 
| Universal Geography, tor the use of Co 


| - 
} #es in Schools, with both Ancient and Modern Atlases, 
Boston, Feb. 27, 18338. 


| JUVENILE TEMPERANCE nook 
AMES LORING, No. 132 Washington strect, has 

price 25 cents—The Pamity Temperance Mey 
Ilustration of the Nature, Symptoms, and Dang 
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As above—>. rmons on Infidelity. 
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781,700 Ibs. 
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Le readily seen. [ Gambier Obs. 
naked as he was, aud thus most contentedly enjoy the , 


seen isa beautiful helmet with the Destruction of me 
fruit of his own labor!’’ 


| ‘Troy sculptured on it, that is nearly as much as a! 
Now, it is not only intimated in this extract, but | Stout man can lift, The garrison of Pompeii appears | 
Page dey ae! on promeneters remarks says expressly, also to have been well-disciplined as well as mus- 
that here is the true cause of Dr. Clarke’s vigor of cular; a skeleton was found in the sentry box with- 
constitution, and ability to endure fatigue and appli- | 0U% the Herculaneum gate, and in the soldiers quar- | 
cation; and this sentiment is inculcated in $0,000 , tT &€ the Foru:n Nundinarim, severe! skeletons 
reading circles. were dug out from among the helmets and shields, 
This is to be regretted; first because the causes |“! other armor, m 
here mentioned could not have been the sole cause of lhe streets of Pompeii are generully straight, but| 
the doctor’s health, vigor, and longevity, as Iam short and narrow, except the Via-C onsularis, which} 
prepared to show. Secondly, because, if they were, | "5 about one third as wide as the streets of Philadel-| 
it does not follow that the same method of treatment phia, and runs quite through the town. They are} 
would invigarate every wher constitution. or can paved with lava and usually bave sidewalks raised 
even be applied with safety . Although iudulgence about six — above the general level. ‘The 
and pampering spoil the physical character, it does heel-ruts which in cone oF them are pretty deep, | 
not follow that it is wisdom to go at once to the op- | HTE HET Quite se far apart as those caused by a mod-| 
posite extreme; if it were, some tribes of savages CTU Carriage. Phe houses, with very few =a |} 
educate their children—physically—better than any tions, Were never more than one story in height, 


Porery ann Literature.—Let the following fact 
from a French correspondent of the N. ¥Y. Observer, 
concerning the influence of Popery in France, be 
cartully noted by Americans, 

*Ttis worthy of remark that those provinces of 
France where the Romish priests have preserved 


Decrease in the quantity of Sperm Oil, as compared i 
the returns in 1831. 10,20 bris. 

Increase of Whale Oil over 1831, 38,167 do. 
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For the Boston Recorder. 
EDUCATION. 

Me. Epitor.—The first point of difference be- 
tween your correspondent and myselfon the subject 
im debate is, in regard to the relative amount of at- 
tention bestowed on each of its three great depart- 
ments,—physical, mental and moral. He supposes, | 
if I mistake not, that while in comparison of their ab- 
solute importance, all thesetiree greet branches are} 
unaccountably neglected, yet considered relatively, 
“moral education is regarded nearly as much as 
mental, acd physical education,much more than both 
the other branches.” For myself, | agree with him 
that considered @)solutely the three are unreasonably 


CrueLtty In A Manuractrurine Estasuisn- 
MENT.—Paulina Brown, an interesting girl, 14 years of 
P ‘ . age, has obtained a verdict of twenty dollars, in the Court 
most influence are the least enlightened. Thus the of Common Pleas at Providence, against Paris Richmond, 
provinces of the west and south, where Catholicism | fyr an assault and battery. ‘The defendant was acting as 
is sull all-powerful, are very ignorant, sehools are | overseer of a cotton mill, in which plaintuif was employed, 
rare, and almost deserted; whereas Alsace, (where | and had corrected her, with some severity, for alleged 
the people are generally Protestant) has many | disobedience of erders. ‘The suit having been originally |; -<——————_____________ 
schools, and numerous scholars, and the people are | brought in a Justice’s Court, (where the magistrate Sani oo OF FELIX NEFP, Pasto 
quite enlightened. It is easy to see by this that the | ed ten cents damages, from which the plaintiff appealed) + 
Romish church is opposed to the propagation of | the jury could not give a verdict of greater amount than 
knowledge. Popery has been well called an extin- | above named. 
‘ruisher. It makes no scruple to stifle knowledge of 
svery kind; it keeps the light under a bushel.” 
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neglected: but dissent from the opinion that either 
moral or physical education is regarded more than 
mental, 

But we are not yet prepared to proceed. I am as 
anxious as Philonius te define my terms in the first 
place. 

He says; “* Physical Education consists in what- 
ever is done withthe design or tendency to preserve 
and improve the health, strength, growth and beauty 
of the body, in its progress to maturity.” 





My opinion is that all agents which exert any the 
leust influence on the growth, health, strength or 
beauty of the body whether material or immaterial, 
are instrnvents of Physical Education, Whether} 
there is design or not, appears.to me of no conse-| 
quence in the present point of view, for whether | 
these influences are acc alental or intended, they must | 
it appears to me, have n tendency to promote or re-| 
tard the perfection of the body ° The following de- 
finition would therefore suit my views rather better 
than his: 

Physical Education comprises all influences upon the 
body, whether material or mnmaterial. 

If these influences are controtied by human effort 
they result in a physical frame, more or less perfect, 
in proportion to the measure of power and wisdom 
and benevolence and piety of those who exercise this 
control. 

Ifno control be exercised —if the individual mere-| 
ly eat, drink, sleep, &c. ad libitum like a brute, the 
physical frame will be miserably imperfect, probably 
diseased and possibly ruined—or if it should not be 
entirely rnined in the individual, the stock would 
rapidiy degenerate. ( 

Philonius says; ‘‘ Mental Education consists in 
whatever is done with the design or tendency to in- 
crease the knowledge, to improve the faculties, to 
correct and form the habits of the infant and juve-| 
nile mind.” : 

I say, briefly, that Mental Education comprises all! 
influences upon the mind or talellect, whether material | 
or immaterial. 

Philowius-says that, ‘‘ Moral Education consists in| 
whatever is done with the design or tendency to re-| 
strain, counteract or cure the foolishness bound up) 
in the heart of a child, to improve bis morals, to 
renovate the heart, to raise his Christian character, 
to prepare him for the highest degrees of usefulness 

and glory.” 

Ihave expressed my view of Moral Education 
thus;—-.Moral education embraces all natural influen- | 
ces upon the soul;—and in a certuin sense, all influ-| 
ences whatever. 

The remarks which followed the above definition | 
of Physieal Education will appiy, with nearly equal 
force, to the two. latter great branches or depart- 
ments, with one exception. While mental and mor-| 
al progress, like physical, areubject tothe agency | 
or control both of material and immaterial influen-| 
ces, the latter, ander certain circumstances and con- 
ditions is subjected to an educating process of an ex-| 
traordinary character, adapted te the production or | 
developement of new affections, or as it has some- | 
times been termed a new nature, as much nobler| 
than the merely moral nature as infinite is beyond! 
finite. 

Whether Philonius will like these definitions bet- 
ter than I do his, is quite uncertain; but it was ne- 
cessary that I should cell him what I mean, and thia 
I have now done as well as IT can in few words. For 
my own part, | do not perceive any striking differ- 
ence between our definitions, respectively, except in 
two respects. Instead of *‘ is done with the design or 
tendency,’ I should substitute the little word ‘tends,’ 
and instead of regarding these influénces alone 
which improve the body, mind, or heart, I suppose 
those which have the contrary éffect are also a part) 
of education. He will perhapssay that I make tivo 
sorts of education in each great branch or depart- 
ment, viz. had and good; and ifthis view of the sul- 
ject will enable him to understand me better, | will 
concede that I do. 

But so, I think, does he. He says physical 
education is regarded much more than mental 
or moral. Does he mean that by the force of 
deteriorating influences surrounding him from the 
cradle upwards, man 1S more an animal than an in- 
tellect or moral being? Then'T have, on this point, 
no controversy with him. But if he means that the 
influences which operate to form such physical char- 
acters as we find around us were either designed or 
do in fact tend to improve in any considerable de- 
gree the health, strength, growth and beauty of the 
body, then Lam ready to say at once that we think 
very differently. 

That as a general thing, food, drink,clothing and 
fuel, are designed to keep chikiren alive, and pro- 
mote their growth, I have no doubt, for every parent 
knows that without some degree of attention to the 
subject the child would neither grow nor live. But 
that at present, “the chief maternal business of every 
tender mother for the first ten years,” is “ to im 
the body of her child,” as my friend appears to think, 
Ican never admit. Itis true ldo not know with 
certainty what he may mean by “every tender 
mother.” Ali mothers, or nearly all, are tender, in 
the common acceptation of the term; since without 
tenderness the term mother would cease to be appli- 
eable. But if he means by it‘ a very few Christian 
mothers,” it wold alter the case. Stilldess do I be- 
lieve, that whatever the design may be, maternal 








erate healih, strength, and . 


care during the first ten years of life does tend to im- 
heolih, beauty 


civilized nation, (even the Green Mountahers, to 
whom Philonius triumphantly refers;) especially 
those who plunge their newborn infants in the cold 
water in the cold season of a high northern latitude. 
Now it is well known that this process, while it har- 
dens those who survive, subjects a far greater num- 
ber to premature decay and death, 

Again, if the doctrine be true, which this passage 
from the lite ef Dr. Clarke is evidently designed to 
inculcate, then we ought to find the greatest health, 
strength and beauty, as well as the greatest average 
duration of life among the very class of people who, 
taken as a body, though they may be the strongest, 
are, other things being equal most subject to disease, 
to premature decay, and to ugliness: of form and 
feature. 

We see the children in the country taken asa 
whole, every where more vigorous in body and pro- 
bably in mind, than in the city; yet when we come 
to compare the various classes in either city or coun- 
try, | do not find those children the most healthy 
who are the most neglected. Much 
claimed, I know, in behalf ofa coarse or meagre diet 
and scanty clothing. But there is reom for decep- 
tion on this poiut. Tam fully convinced that the 
color of the face and the external appearance of har- 
dihood which we regard as indicating perfect health, 
often indicates incipient disease rather. Nothing is 
more common in these cases than intestinal disease, 
requiring vermifuges, &c; and if'an epidemic dis- 
ease prevails these ruddy children are peculiarly suf- 
ferers: while if we compare with them—carefully 
and impartially—an equal number of children better 
fed and clothed,—not pampered, we shall find that 
they are less exposed to intestinal and febrile «is- 
eases; and that a much larger proportion attain old 
age, or at least a healthy old age. 


Truth generally lies somewhere between extremes, | 


We need as great an actual amount of care— (not 
anxiety—not overweening kindness )—-that rational, 
enlightened and principled care, which is based on a 


thorough knowledge of human nature and a deep | 


sense of responsibility-—and was bestowed on Adam 
Clarke’s brother, and at the same time much of the 
same discipline Adam himself received. There is 
no contradiction in all this. ‘The whole time of both 
parents might be spent in the improvement of their 
children’s whole natures, in a manner which would 
involve little indulgence, much apparent neglect, 
proper correction, nnd due exposure to cold, 


If the factthat children aresubjecte:| toso many bad | 


physical influences---so much bad physical education 
—renders it improper to say that physical edneation 
is sadly neglected, then it is highly improper to say 


. . . ' 
that moral education is regarded less than physical 


or mental. Of bad education—moral and physical— 


we have enough; especially the former: of good ed- | 


ucation, very little,—comparatively none. 

Philonius in fact admits two sorts of physical self- 
education. But if the quality of self-education de- 
pends as much on food, drink, sleep, and exercise as 
he represents, then why should not the quality of that 
education, or bringing up, in which the child of ne- 
cessity has very little agency, be affected,—equally 
at least—by the same causes? Philonius wil not 
probably deny that the child’s moral character is 
formed in a very considerable degree for him, and 
cannot be otherwise. Is not the same thing true in 
regard to his physical frame and character? 

I have by no means said so much as I intended to 
have done on the subject,but have sufficiently abused 
the patience of your readers. Infant schools,—of 
which it is obvious your correspondent and myself 
have very different views, must he deferred. Per- 
haps they may be considered hereafter. 

Yours, &e. A Frienp or Epvcation. 





Miscellany. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
WHAT BECOMES OF OUR OLD RELIGIOUS MAGAZINES 
AND NEWSPAPERS? 

Do you take the Herald, Mr. R.? 

Mr. R. No, we do not take any religious pub- 
lication. My family like to read them very well; 
but we take the Centinel, and I eannot afford to 
take so many things. 

Should you like to try the experiment, and ob- 
serve the effect on your family, of reading it for one 
year, if it would not cost you any thing? 

Mr. R. Why, perhaps I should. But how is that 

possible ? 
, [think I can easily make an arrangement to send 
you mine, at the end of every month. Perhaps, 
however, you would not care about looking over an 
old one? 

Mr. R. As to that, 1 suppose most of it would be 
as new to us at the end of the month as at the be- 
ginning; but I do not like to trouble you. 
~ Oh, that’s nothing. The Herald may as well be 
doing some good, asto be lying about the house. 
If that is your only ebjection, I will send them forth- 
with. Ishould like to have you return each num- 
ber if you please, on receiving the next, as I may 
have occasion to use them. 

Mrs. Burnet, do you take the Herald? 

Mrs. B. No; we used to take it, when my hus- 
band was alive. But since his death, I have found 
it as much as I could do to provide for my family, 
and sehool my children. I wish, for their sake, that 
we could take it, for I think it would be a great ad- 
vantage to them. 


} 
is sometimes | 


four principal entrances. 


| probably the post-house. 





were generally small, with flat roofs, and according 

to our notions of things, uncomfortable. They} 
were often without windows, and when openinys 
were lett for light aud air, they were, except in a 

few cases, without gless; some of them appear to 

have horn for a substitute. The glass even in the! 
handsomest edifices was thick and not very transpa- | 
rent In proportion, bowever, as the priv: te! 
dwellings were inferior to ours in comfort, the pub- 
lie places, the baths, theatres, &e. surpassed ours in 
magnificence. ‘The dwellings of the wealthier citi- 
zens are usurlly entered by a narrow passage or 
vestibule, at the end of which we came to an opea 
court, With a reservoir six or seven inches in depth, 
in the centre, and surrounded with rooms opening 

into it; the rooms are small, and have no other 

opening but the doorway, but the walls are generally 

ornamented with handsome frescos, and the floors, 

both of the chambers and court, are of rich mo sa- 

i From this court we pass into other courts or, 
saloons mostly surrounded in a similar manner, 

sometimes with asmall garden or a fountain on one 

side. 

After this general description, I will carry you! 
through the city, glancing as we pass, ata tew of| 
the objects most worthy of note. Let me preuise, | 
however, that most of the portable articles worth} 
preserving, including many of the mosaics and 
frescos, have been transported to Naples and are| 
now to be seen in the galleries of its studii. 

The approach to Pompeii trom Herculaneum 
leads by a house called the villa of Diome de: it has 
two stories, and is one of the largest builclings dis- 
entombed. One of the rooms had a large glazed 
how-window. Under the porticos whic. surround 
the garden, are cellars in which are amphorae, 
showing that they were probably wiue-cellars, | 
Twenty skeletons were found in these ‘vaults, one 
with valuable gold ornaments and with «@ purse of 
copper coins in the hand, Two other skeletons 
with a key were found near the private door of the 
garden. Opposite to this house are the tombs of 
the family of Diomede, and the road from this to 
the gate of Pompeii, a distance of 300 yards, is lined | 
on each side with handsome tombs in good preserva-| 
tion. Pompeii approached by a street of tombs! 

At the gate is a sentry-box: in it were found a} 
lance, part of a helmet and a skeleton. | 

Pompeii had double walls, through which were | 
That from Herculaneum | 
is through an arch for carriages and a smaller on} 
each side for foot passengers, Passing through this} 
we came—1. immediately on the right to what was! 
Here were found horses’! 
bones in the stables, three cars and rings resembling 
wheel tires. 

2. A building on the left for medicated potions.—! 
Here were found a stove and marble counter, with} 
marks of cups or glasseson it. This kind of shops} 
appears to have been humerous in Pompeii. 

3. House of the Vestals.—A pretty large building 
and handsome. Skeletons of a man anda dog, w-! 
gether with gold ornaments for ladies were dis-| 
covered here. 

4. An anatomical theatre.—~A large number of 
surgical instruments were fonnd here, some resein-| 
bling those of modern times. 

5. 4 custom-house.—Steelyards resembling our} 
own, but hanging by a ring, instead of moving on a! 
delicate pivot as ours do, were found here, to! 
gether with leaden weights. 

6. Soap manufactory, culled so from the articles) 
found in it. 

1. Public baking house.—Here are four corn-mills, | 
an oven anda stable. Vases and heaps of cora 
turned to charcoal, were discovered here. 

8. House of Caius Sallust, a large and very hand 
some edifice, adorned with courts, marble columns, 
and beautiful frescos; near it was discovered a. 
skeleton of a lady, and of three other persons, and 
among them a small quantity of money, a silver 
mirror, bracelets, and ear-rings, &e. 

9. A Farrier’s shop. 10. Another ba!se-shop. 

11. Probably a hotel: near this ten skeletous were 


; 


ics. 


12. Chymist’s shop. 13 Eating house. 14. House 
of the Edile Pansa; \arge and ver; splendid. 


found. 
| 


utensils were discovered here. 

16 Publie Baths, nearly entire and very splendid, 

17. 
greatest wonder of the place and indeed one of the 
greatest wonders that ancient tires have produced, 

It was excavated about a twelvermonth since. It 
isa mosaic about 18 feet lony ard 9 in height, and 
represents a battle between the armies of Alexander 
and Darius. Most of the figures are on horseback 
and the boldness of conception and excellence of 
execution in every part of the picture are astonish- 
ing. Alexander, who is in the front, has just pierc- 
ed a warrior, probably the sen of Darius, through 
with his lance; and the horror of the aged king, 
the faintness of the dying man and the feeling of 
proud triumph mixed with ensated and insatiable 
fury in the conqueror, are admirably expressed, 
Some portions of the picture have been destroyed 
(probably by the earthquake that preceded the erup- 
tion,) and the rest are in ao tender a state that 
they cannot be removed; but it is inclosed and 
guarded both from the weather and hnman violence. 
The mansion seems to have been a magnificent one, 


15. } 
House of a Dramatic Poet: large and highly orna-! 
mented, gold ornaments in abundance and cooking | 


From these baths we were taken to see the} 





and was ornamented with numerous other fine mo- 


THeory axp Paactice.—Many persons thirk it 
very sugacions to remark on certain schemes; that 
is very good in theory, but it would not do in prac- 


tice. This, however,is very unphilosuphical, or in | 


plainer terms, very false. For that which is good in 
theory, is equally so in practice. We may, indeed, 
say that what appears good in theory may be found 
bad in practice. But there are two ways in which 
theory and practice may seem discordant. Many a 
specious theory is very false; but then it cannot, 


without gross impropriety, be called a good theory; | 


and often that which is called the practice of a cer- 
tain theory, is the practice of something else which 
we mistook for the theory. Practice, therefore, is 
most useful as the test of theory; because we 
ure by this means enabled to detect the fallacies that 
lay hidden in specious theories; and theory is valu- 
able asa guide to practice, which must usually be 
carried on by those who are skilfulin mere manip- 
ulation, and could not of themselves, detect the cau- 
ses of their failures. The present perfection of our 
manufactures arises from the ail which scientific 
theorists have given to practical men. 
[ Congregational Mag. 


Imitation.—As a proof of the power of uncon- 
scious imitation in children, it is mentioned that 


Wilderspin was obliged to dismiss a meritorious as- | 


sistant, who had been « soldier, and had lost a part 
of one arm, At the words “clap hands,’ he used 
toclap one hand to the stump of the other; and 
each child unconsciously clapped one hand to the 


doing. 
this to be the case, he tried to correct the practice 


but in vain. The teacher had himself previously | 


tried, for it greatly distressed him; but imitation was 
strong, aud the power of speech small; and the hab- 
it could not be corrected but by the dismissal of the 
unlucky veteran. Mr. Wilderspin further bears tes- 


timony to the fact that if'a teacher limps, the whole | 


school will limp, or if the texcher squints, he turns 
out a little nation of squinters; facets which, while 
they show the necessity of having sound instructors 
exhibit the secret of the efficacy of infant tuition, 
Temrenance Conrerences.—lIt is in the power 
of the people in any school district in Vermont, to 
have a good, interesting, efficient temperance meet- 
ing just when they choose without help from abroad. 
* Fortyseven joined our Temperance Society at the 
close of a temperance conference last Thursday 
evening,” says one of ourcorrespondents, Let such 
conferences be appointed; when the time comes, let 


addresses, or short articles of intelligence, or short | 


original essays, be read,—or only let the neighbors 


assembled iglk with each other; and let another be | 
| at any time afterward. 


appointed, and managed in the same manner, and 
so on, and success is certain. It HAS BREN TRIED. 


[ Vt. Chron. 


this State, there lived a man who occasionally drank 
to intoxication. He was a professor of religion, and 
as private admonitions proved ineffectual, he was at 
length brought before the church. 
of his intemperance wes clear and unquestionable; 
but that he might not be condemned without the 
privilege of de-mee, he was permitted before the 
final vote was taken, to say what he could in vindi- 
eation of hisconduct. He arose and acknowledged 
his offence, appurently with the deepest contrition, 
and entreated his brethren, (tears all the while fal- 


ling down his cheeks,) that they would not excom- | 
municate him from the church, alleging as a reason | 


for the helpless state in which he was sometimes 


than his legs would bear up under!” 
{Journal of Humanity. 


Wouo cors to tue THeatre?—We were never 


able to discover, that the theatre is any where in | 


the world a favorite standing amusement with the 


majority of the population, certainly not of the well | 


informed, sound part of society, rich or poor. 
Wherever we have had the opportunity of observ- 
ing upon the subject in England, and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the theatre is resorted to chiefly by 
strangers, not by the better part of the stationary 
population. It may be, though we doubt it, that a 
considerable part of the population of London and 
Paris go, once ayear, to some one of the minor 
theatres. Any one who will make a calculation of 
the number of theatres, and the size of the usual 
audiences, compared with the population of the 
great cities, may form a conjecture on that head. 
The theatre is moat frequented by travellers, per- 
sons from the country, and sailors returned from 
sea. Afew dissipated young men only of the sta- 
tionary population make it an habitual resort. 


| lunmediate inspection and control of the Preceptor. 
elbow of the other arm, and acquired the habit of so 


When, on examination, the author found | 


. J . . | | Enq. Springfield 
found, that ‘ is constitution required more spirit | 


The Subscriber acknowledges with anfeigned gratitude, the re- 
ceipt of Thirty Dollars, from the Female Missionary Association 
of his Parish, to constitute him a life member of the Massachu- 
setts Missionary Society, auxilixry to the American Hom > Mis- 
sionary Society. Also, the receipt of T'wentyfive Dollars from a 
“Friend to Seamen,” (to the subscriber unknown) to constitute 
him 4 member for life of the Boston Seaman's Friend Society. 

Chelsea, Feb. 25, 1833 Eowanp J. Fuccer. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Linacey, gratefully acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of One Hundred and Forty Dollars, from the Park street 
Education Sewing Circle, to constitute them honorary wembers 
for life of the Am. Education Society. . 

Boston, Feb. 26, 1033. 


The Subscriber hereby acknowledges the receipt of Thirty Dol- 
lars, t-om the Ladies Sewing Society in Ware Village, to consti- 
tute him a life member of the Mass. Miss, Society. For this ex- 
pression of regard to himself and of love to the best of causes, he, 
in return, respectfully tenders his grateful acknowledgments 

Ware, Feb. 20th, 1483 Aveustus BK. Rego. 





Mr. VERNON FEMALE SCHOOL. 
J. Assorr, Principal. 
VAMIE next quarter in this Lnstitution commences April 1. | 
Terms us follows 
For pupils over 12 815 
“ under do 10 
For pupils studying foreign languages, $5 in addition to the 
above 
lustruction in drawing by Mr. Thomas E.lwards, an in Vocal 
Music by Mr. Lowell Mason, without any additional charge. 
Sw Feb. 27. 





GROTON ACADEMY. 
WHE spring term of this Institution will commence on Mon- 
day the 1ith of March. The school ix open to youth of 
both sexes The services of a Lady, 18 assistant, who is quali- 
fied to instruct in the French Language avd other branches asn- 
ally taught in female 


high schools, have been secured, to com- 
mence the first « 


f April. Both departments will be under the 
The usual 
price of board is 1,50 a week 


Groton, Feb. 27 Sw 


Puition $8.00 a quarter 
27, 1833. 


JAMES TOWNER, Preceptor. 


MONSON ACADEMY. 


te» Spring Term of this Institation will 
last Wednesday of the present month 
Monson, Feb 


th, 1833. 8. LAWTON, Principal 


AMHERST FEMALE SEMINARY 
7 next quarter of this Seminary, will commence 
A 


rst Wednesday of March. 
Amherst, Feb. 20, 1838. Sw 


on the 
L. BOLTWOOD, See'y. 





ELLINGTON SCHOOL, 
WIIS Schoo! is situated at Ellington, Conn. about 16 miles 
N. EB. trom Hartford, in one of the most delightful villages 
in New England. Two stage-conches pass through the place, 
three times a week, from Boston to Hartford; one by way of 
Worcester and Ware; the other by way of Wercester and lrim- 
fleld. 
The School is designed exclusively 


ans. Constant attention is given to the morais, manners, and 
health of the pupils, as well as to their intellectual improvement 
They are thoroughly instructed, at the direction of their parents 
or guardians, in the various branches pertaining to a good Eng- 
lish education, and in those which will fit them to enter any 
class in our Colleges 

The summer term, consisting of 22 weeks, will commence on 
the 4th day of May next. It is recommended that the papils 
should enter at the beginning of a term, but they will be received 
For board, washing, tuition, superintend- 
ence, fuel, and lights, the charge is $90, pa le in advance, for 
each term, and in that proportion fora shorter time. Each 
scholar may furnish hie own bed and bedding, or they will be 
provided for him at the rate of two dollars a term, if he lodges 


a i . | with another, or $250, if alone.—Afier entrance, no deduction 
Unnarry Conxstitetion.—In the town of in | 


will be made for any absence, except in case of long continued 
sickness. 


The following notice of the School is given by the President, 


} and three of the Professors of Yale College, and the late Princi- 
| pal of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Damb, at ilartiord, 
The evidence | 


Yale College, Jan. 16th, 1833. 
The Ellington School, after a trial of three years, has fully an- 
awered the expectations which we expressed of its succens, at its 
firat commencement, and we would recommend it to the public, 
as distinguished for the Gdelity of its teachers, and the accuracy 
and completeness of its system of instruction 
4. Day, B. SiLLiman, 
J. L. Kinesasy, C. A. Goopnien 
Hartford, Jan. 23d, 1833. 
In the opinion expressed above, 1 cheerfully concur 
T. HW. Gattavoer 
Inquiries respecting the School may be made of Rev. Dr. Em- 
ersou, Prof, Andover; Rev. 5. Mason, Nantucket; Rev. D. A 
Grosvenor, Uxbridge; Rev. Dr. Osgood and Charles Stearns, 
Joun Haut, Principal 
Ellington, Conn, Feb. 20th, 1853. 


BYFIELD FEMALE SCHOOL. 


VIE patrons of this School and the pablic generally are in- 
formed that it will be re-opened for the coming season on 
Wednesday, the 17th of April, under the care of Miss Louisa 
Packanp, Whose anwearied and successful labors in the school 
the past season, are a pledge that nothing will be wenting on her 
part to secure the improvement of her scholars. A well quali- 
fled assistant teacher will be provided should one be needed. 
This school was established chiefly asx a prey noo) for 
the Ipswich Female Seminary. Yet advanced class are re- 
ceived. The same system of government, instruction, and super- 
vision out of school is adopted as in that Seminary. 


aratory * 


There will be two terms of twelve weeks each, separated by a 


vacation of two weeks 
Board in good families 61,75 per week, inclading washing and 
lights 


A charge of $2 per quarter will be added to the tnition of thase 


} 
young ledies who may be placed in the family with Miss Pock- } 


ard to be under her personal care 


Reresences.—Hon. Samur! 
Pike, Esq. Rosten.—Col. Jeremiah Colman, Newbury port.— 
Miss Grant and Miss Lyon of the Ipswich Seminary. 

Enquiries and applications may be sddressed to either of (he 
subscribers. N. CLEAVELAND, } Committee for 

1. R. Banpour, § the School 
N. B.—Voung ladies who may come m the Boston acd New- 
bury port stages, are directed to call at Mr. J. D. Jewett’s, on the 
tornpike, whe will convey them to the centre of the parish. 
Newbury, Byfield, Feb. 20, 1935. 








Tt has heen the regret of several eminent men at 
the close of life, that they have not studied the 
Scriptures with greater assiduity. Salmasius who 
was one of the most consummate scholars of his 
time, saw cause to exclaim bitterly against himself. 
« Oh,” said he, ‘‘ I have lost a world of time, time, 
the most precious thing in the world! Had I but one 
year more, it should be spent in perusing David's 
Psalms, and Paul’s Epistles! Oh sirs,” said he, to 
those about him, “‘ mind the world less and God 
more!” 


Se Te 





‘ HOPKINS ACADEMY. 


1E Spring Term of this flourishing Institution in the pleas- 
T ant village of Hadley, will commence on the first Wednes- 
day of March next. Lewis Sastw as Prinoipal will then resome 
his charge. Louvre, 8. Bittinos, Preceptress, will enter apen 
her duties the middie of the term. 
necessary, will be provided. 


From the high reputation thie School has sustained under the 
instruction of these distinguished teachers, the trustees deem it 
only necessery to give their names, to ensure & liberal patron- 


age. Tuition from $3 to $3.4 per quarter, payable in alvance. 
Board ia good frmilies including washing, &c 61,50 
Arrangements have been made 


al a reduced N. COOLIDGE, Sec'y. 
Hoadtey, Feb. * 1998 


ECTURES ON ULTRA-UNIVERSALIA&M. | 
4 MeChure. 
& PARKER, No. 9 Cornhill. 


NEW EDITIONS OF VALUABLE Work 
ATURDAY EVENING, 
Enthusiasin, 
vol. 12me 

Phe present volume is in some respects adapted to bx 
popular of the anthor’s productions, as it is certain! 
powerful. The volume cannot fail to make a very power 
Pression, and it cannot be more favorably received than it 
to be.—Eclectic Review. 

THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, stated ina 
and Practicol manner, ina course of Lectures on the Auth 
Crediblity, Divine Authority, and inspiration of the New 
meni, and on Internal Evidences of the Christian Religi¢ 
Rev. Daniet Witson, Bishop of Calcutta, Author of 
on the Sabbath, &c 
bary af Religous Knowledge. 

Tr For all pc sons who wish to possess a comprehens 
of the Evidences of Christianity, ably displayed ands 
pounded, in a popular and practical form, we know 
superior, and we believe we may say, equal, to the une ! OF! let the reli 


fore us, 
Cessive particulars adduced, and always impressed | 
and persuasive manner of the author.—We should pot 
to these excellent volumes, nor satisfy our feeling « 
the best interests of our readers, if we closed our re 
Lectures without strongly recommending them for { 


themselves of the assistance so ably and admiral!: 
them by the work before us. ‘ 
, Sensonable publication, it is entitied to our warmest pre 
| _ Published and for sale by CROCKER & BREW: 
Washington street. 


COMPENDIUM of Astronomy, intended to sin 


view of the motions and aspects of the Great Heaver 

ries, with eight plates, and questions at the close of 

and sections, intended co aid the teacher, and not t 
“own—the questions inserted are important in reviews 

to the use of common schools, as well as higher semmane 

John Vose, A. M., author of a larger work on As 


“Every enlightened citizen and well-wisher to the 

) eration, must perceive that the march of improveme 
that the arts and sciences emphatically termed /iera 
introduced into our common achools. 
the community complete their education. 

“ Among the Sciences, Astronomy, mort ha adapte 
large and elevate the mind, must hoki a distine 
its importance as the foundation of other arts «4 
the grandeur of the ohjects brought into view are ¢ 
most be wonderful that it has not been more geners 


commence on the | 


aim of the author to render the 
, that they may be easily understood; net only b 
who spends n few weeks gt an academy, but by him whew 
nud views do not carry him bey 

This day 
Book Publishers, Boston 


for males, all of whom = ‘ . oar a SSIMERES AND! 
beard together under the care and inspection of proper guardi- BROA -" LOTHs, ¢ A 


YO 414 Washington street, three doors south ¢ 


the Tariff on Woollen Goods, ELIAB BTONE 
his stock of 


MERES 

which are Extra, Sapertine, fine, Middiing, and jow 

oths, of I 

Brown and Claret and Fancy Colors, Single a D 

Cassimeres, consisting of a variety of fashionalic 
EXTRA QUEEN'S CLOTHS, Middbing and I 

it Cloths, of Pashionable shades, of Blue, Olive ¢ 

laret, de 

Atso—A large variety of Plain and Mixed Satine 

Qualities fr mm 25 cents to 91,00. 


FEVIE Subscriber would respecttally inform h- 

recently occupied by 

plete assortment of W. 1, GOODS AND GROCP? 

Spirits excepted. LEN 
Bostyn, Feb. 27 Sw.” 


UST RECEIVED, by 


quatity uM. 


ry BE LET, « Three 


family. 
of trait trees ‘ 
| further particalars inquire of W. M. WE ssu' 
ington street. t/ 


retail, by 


TY Second hand Watches takes in exch 


FEW cards of eleg 


Tuition $5.00 per quarter, to be paid at entrance. Ca- | 


4 
VIM, 114 Washington «treet - 
listhenics $3.00, for thore who have not attended to the system. | ~ - 


Hubbard, Boston.—Alfred W. | low 


TORCROSS’S BPONGE BLA‘ KING, ¥* 


wanted, and in prime order for shippits 
ALSse. 

the Galle 
For Sak 
Jan. WO 


DR. 1, H. 


will be happy to wait on those whe wey 
ervice. Particular attention paid to mess q 
ow 


Such assistants as may be | 


the others were li 
d found that the bo 
ament which we 
Feb. them to go with u 
ived they formed 
gave every man 
d family. These p 
k with them to the 
se they will instruc 
I see the way to he 
P strong confiden 
P.’s heart to send 
men to my noti 
h, in some thirty, i 
dred fold. 
Reader! think of thi 
ble act Tor one in 
the heart-melting 
part with his dolla 


yA. Wy 


Second Edition. Just published by PER 


By the Author of Natural Hy 
Fromthe London edition, Third Bit 


n2 vols. Forming vols 5 and § of 


We find ourselves interested and instructe d on the hearts o' 


there will be no 

'y the gospel to eve: 
Think also of whole 
your fellow creature 
hg in ignorance, a 
succeeded by anoth 
mselves. Is not thi 

their condition! 
k of knowledge? 
art? Could you not 
attempted, to lead 
t the * night come 
Bth July, 1832. 


Christian Parente and Gurrdians will do we 


| 
As both an instractive 


VOSE’S NEW ASTRONOMY 


lustrate the principles of the Science, and give 


Written_by Mr. Knill o 
' into the hands of Mr. R 


Extracts from the Preface ia, made by himin aV 


Here a large pr 
CAI 
Ma. Tracy.—Les 
ence that I have 
nding you some fu 
uses of sin; I will r 
bssure of other and 
en . eed ry ay you m 
ond the common sche yect,” but just to 

CARTER, HENDEE & ‘ or F nd of Go 
ses of sin. 

Here you will unde 
account God's « 
rfect knowledge ¢ 

0 man’s moral nat 
sin. Lam now 
on of which mo 

wrong and ac 

Ido not mean agai 

Bs of his providenc 

nees as to call for 

rpose of the soul. 

rranted in saying s 

brid, because God 
} ould be, as a thing 
Hl. Ido not think ¢ 
law of God, is fo 
us should do so. 
where he of uch an idea I cond 
ripture. There 
w God's eternal I 
' dealings with me 
how of none which e 
the first developen 
he PUurpores are ine 
» : DSes respec i 
HOUSE. IN CAMBRIDG! Here let ey 
Story Dwelling -s God are nothing el 
ert et yw to act. Invertin 
It may he entered by the fire er God has done, i 
Proally determined 
all that we can prog 
WATCHES , counsels, or dec 

ORE than One Handred diiferent pat y y Consistency be pr 
SILVER WATCHES, constantly for =!" od’ does has not bee 

ginning, nor that 

hich he will not do, 
of other moral 

exerts no agency i 
not how any one 

yer God and the age 
* same events, and 

th and breadth a 
- We may th 
P purposes of Gu 
nee, to his own ac 
lay be controlled by 
How this be philo 
ae nif God's urpo 

Nagress his lowe 
. ence them to trat 
mn his agency must 
© say that God has 
yet does not 


In the following compendium of astronomy, it bas 4 


principles of the sev 


published, by 


NETTS—at REDUCED PRICES 
Bank. In consequence of the apprehen te 
BREWS 
AMERICAN, FRENCH, ENGLISH ¢ 
HABIT 4ND QUEEN'S CLOT? 
SATINETTS, at very reduced J 


BROAD, 
AND 


git, Dark and Navy Black 


Blues, 


TEMPERANCE STORIE. 


public that he has taken the Store Ne ‘ 
Asa Robbins, Jr 


GILT BEADS 


WILLIAM M. WESSO 
Washington street, a supply of GILT Bt 


No. 1 Woer® 


uw ; 
PEN AND POCKET KI"! 
nt KNIVES, from * 


her's Manufactorics. For sale * 


ee . 
FUR CAPS AND CAPTS 
ARVEY WILLSON has on hand ® 
above CAPS AND CAPES, ali of * 


hn 


” 


BLACKING AND INK 


packs 
firet q' itv, put ep im any ite * 
Norcross’s Liqaid Ink, in 
, warranted equal in quer 
im ay Gmantity, at 
r 


s.&N 


to ane b 
anufact 


the 
cansuTH 


"PLE ON, —Sure . 
ESPECTFUl it fiends a" radict one of the 
“Ty, that he has removed to No. Ut “ 0 : - * But let no 
og a meant of Ged, 6 
beither tempte 
: That these ideas a 
fe froin Fidware 
Treatise on the 
d that the futuri 


WANTED, 
YOUNG MAN, about seventees years of * 
a Dry Goods Store. lnquire * Re ae 





for scholars who wish for board 


BOY WANTED 
ood reader, active #°" 
mo Nourd with bis porencs, is wente! #t 


Previous necessity 
est that the sov 





